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Foreword 


By George B. Hartzog Jr. 
Director, National Park Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


In recent years, conservation has come to 
the forefront—and to the front page—as 
one of the major public issues of the day. 
I find this a welcome development. For too 
long conservation was regarded by too 
many as being an exotic activity reserved 
to the backpackers and the wilderness 
philosophers. But not until conservation be- 
came a part of the mainstream could it 
achieve its goals. 

As concern for the American environ- 
ment has emerged as a problem affecting 
every citizen in his daily life, the national 
parks inevitably have become the object of 
considerable journalistic research. Report- 
ers have raised some basic questions about 
pressures of use on the parks, questions 
whose origins lie, I believe, not only in the 
sheer numbers of people visiting parks, 
but also in the attitudes and values of park 
visitors. 

Some sensational accounts have appeared 
in newspapers and magazines describing 
conditions in certain portions of our most 
popular national parks, such as Yosemite 
Valley. 

It is true that there have been examples 
of crowded conditions at Yosemite and at 
other popular parks during peak periods. 
But the unsavory impressions given out 
in some articles and television spots gross- 
ly distorted the actual conditions. Nor did 
all reporters examine the actions being 
taken toward current problems in the light 
of our complex task of preserving the parks 
for future generations while at the same 
time making them accessible to our citi- 
zens today. 

For this reason, I was gratified when, 
last year, The Christian Science Monitor 
assigned Robert Cahn to make a searching 
report to his readers on the status—with a 
long range prognosis—of the national parks. 

Mr. Cahn did a highly professional job. 
In addition to traveling widely in the parks, 


he has interviewed, repeatedly and in 
depth, every key person on my staff. I 
have answered his persistent ‘‘But why, 
George?’’ at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
in a pickup truck, inspecting a western 
park, climbing through Indian ruins, on 
an airboat in the Everglades, and on the 
back seat of a taxi returning from a Con- 
gressional hearing. 

This series of articles has been particu- 
larly effective in launching a lively dialogue 
among citizens and public officials. I have 
seen evidence of a much greater under- 
standing among citizens of park problems 
today, and much of this can be traced 
directly to Mr. Cahn’s articles. 

Just the other day I received a letter 
from a citizen’s conservation group in the 
State of New York, including a copy of the 
group’s eight-point ‘‘Proposals for the Im- 
provement of National Parks,’’ stimulated 
by the proposals in the Monitor series. 

And I was greatly encouraged by the 
tremendous response received from the 
unique reader survey on national park 
policy printed as the last article in the 
series (How Would You Run the National 
Parks?). The fact that more than 2,000 
citizens would make the effort to tear a 
page from a newspaper, fill out a form, and 
then contribute perceptive comments, criti- 
cisms and suggestions, speaks volumes for 
the interest citizens have in their parks 
and for the opportunity to be heard on 
matters, of policy. 

We are now analyzing the results of this 
survey which will give us invaluable evi- 
dence of how a large segment of the citi- 
zenry feels about their national parks. 

I commend to you this series of articles. 
It is the most penetrating and thoughtful 
analysis of the national parks currently 
available. 

In the course of nearly a year, Bob 
Cahn has come to regard service problems 
almost as his problems, as indeed they are. 
I would hope, in reading these articles, you 
will do the same, because as a citizen and 
part owner of the nation’s parklands, they 
are your problems too. 


Introduction 


“It is not enough just to think about the 
next 10 years, or the next generation even. 
We have to be concerned about what the 
people in the 50th generation are going 
to see... .” 

The speaker was a U.S. National Park 
Service official. He was discussing with 
staff correspondent Robert Cahn the prob- 
lem of habitat preservation for California’s 
giant sequoias—one of the many tasks con- 
fronting the service today. Correspondent 
Cahn was in the midst of a Monitor assign- 
ment which covered more than 20,000 miles 
and took him to more than 20 parks, rec- 
reation and historical areas, and several 
proposed new park sites. 

Accompanied by staff photographer Nor- 
man Matheny, Mr. Cahn ranged from the 
Everglades National Park in Florida to 
Olympic National Park in Washington. He 
talked with hundreds of park visitors from 
all walks of life; with park superintendents, 
rangers, and workmen; with concession 
operators and concerned citizens from 
communities near the parks; with private 
experts on national, state, and city parks 
and outdoor recreation; and with top gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr. Cahn’s assignment was to find out 
how the United States National Parks are 
going to survive the pressures of increased 
public use and still retain the values which 


made them worth preserving as_ great 
natural wonders. His findings were set 
forth in a series of 15 articles which ap- 
peared in the Monitor between May 1 and 
August 7, 1968, Article Number 15 consisted 
of a full-page questionnaire addressed to 
readers. More than 2,000 of them filled out 
and returned the questionnaire. The results 
were summarized in an epilogue article 
which is included in the present booklet as 
Chapter 16. According to National Park 
Service Director George B. Hartzog Jr., 
these replies made it the largest public 
survey ever conducted on national park 
policy. 

On the basis of his own observations, Mr. 
Cahn reported finding the national parks 
in ‘“‘relatively good physical condition. No 
disaster situation is evident. But looking 
ahead 10, 20, or 30 years, the story could 
be different indeed. The mounting pressures 
of use, and staggering predictions for future 
use, point to a crisis of decisionmaking.’’ 

What park officials, lawmakers, and a 
concerned public are thinking and doing 
about these momentous decisions is dealt 
with comprehensively by Mr. Cahn in the 
articles reprinted here. 


John Beaufort 
Feature Editor 
The Christian Science Monitor 


| U.S. parks strive to cope 


“— 


with popularity 


MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 


The bright-eyed attendant with the forest- 
green skirt and jaunty cap of the National 
Park Service sat behind a ticket table at 
the top of the trail leading to the Cliff Palace 
Indian ruin. 

‘“‘Ranger-guided tours are now full,’’ she 
said. Only the last tour of the day, some 
three hours later, was open. 

She handed me a blue theater-type admis- 
sion ticket with ‘6 p.m.’’ stamped on it. 

A month later and 1,500 miles to the east, 
I braked to a stop behind a line of cars 
winding along a tree-shrouded hillside road 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 

Ahead—the red glow of a traffic signal. 

Admission tickets? A traffic signal? In 
America’s national parks? 

Yes. And more such curbs are on the way. 
The era of almost unrestricted use of the 
parks is coming to an end. 


Some parks may close 

The summer of 1968 saw a record number 
of visitors heading for vacation trips in 32 
operational parks and 213 other operational 
areas in the United States national park sys- 
tem, Administrators who once were beating 
the drums for more visitors began wishing 
they could halt the onrush at some crowded 
parks. 

A possible severe budget cut caused by 
Vietnam war expenditures also threatened 
drastic curtailment of park personnel. With 
hordes of American and foreign visitors 
answering the Discover America campaign, 
an influential member of Congress sug- 


Visitors take the guided tour at Mesa Verde 
National Park (Colorado). Recently introduced 
rules limit the number of daily guided tours and 
the number of persons per tour. 


gested it might even become necessary to 
temporarily close some parks. 

“If sharp cuts are forced on the national 
parks budget and we don’t have enough 
rangers to protect the national parks and 
maintain their quality, I would recommend 
that we close those parks with lowest pri- 
ority of use,’’ said Rep. Julia Butler Han- 
sen (D) of Washington, chairman of the 
House appropriations subcommittee han- 
dling the national parks budget. 

National Park Service Director George B. 
Hartzog Jr. admits he has a contingency 
plan to close certain facilities, or possibly 
some parks, if the money is not available 
to hire the extra rangers needed each year 
to protect the parks and take care of the 
summer crowds. 

Traveling 20,000 miles to visit 20 key park 
areas during a nine-month span, I saw at 
first hand the effects of heavy use. I talked 
to park superintendents, rangers and work- 
men, hundreds of park visitors from all 
walks of life, concession operators, and con- 
cerned citizens from communities near the 
parks. 

I heard the park’s problems discussed by 
leaders of conservation groups and private 
experts on parks and recreation, officials of 
several federal agencies with responsibilities 
for outdoor recreation on public lands, and 
members of Congress charged with provid- 
ing the ultimate determination of policy for 
the national parks and the money to carry 
it out. 

I saw the crowded campgrounds and car- 
nival atmosphere of Yosemite Valley in mid- 
summer; the ‘‘bear jams’”’ at Yellowstone 
as law-violating tourists stopped their cars 
to feed roadside bears—tying up traffic, 


endangering themselves and their children, 
and turning the wild animals into beggars. 

At Grand Canyon in midafternoon, I saw 
people turned away from already full camp- 
grounds, forced te drive on for many more 
miles in their quest for a night’s stopping 
place. 

On a narrow, winding highway bordering 
scenic Lake Crescent in Olympic National 
Park I saw logging trucks doing 70 miles 
an hour, their engines blasting the peaceful 
scene and terrifying park visitors. 


On the other hand... 

But these examples of overuse or misuse 
of parks were counterbalanced by other 
views: 

On a trail in the Olympics, not far from 
where the lumber trucks careened along the 
lakeside, I saw a couple carrying their very 
young twins in special back packs as the 
family started on a three-day hike into the 
famed rain forest. 

I watched boys from the Detroit area dis- 
cover the excitement of hiking and camping 
in the wilderness of Isle Royale National 
Park, Michigan, the only national park in 
the United States that hasn’t a single pub- 
lic road. 

At Yosemite, I heard an alert, enthusias- 
tic park naturalist helping Eastern big-city 
visitors learn how they could take their 
park experience home with them. ‘‘Every- 
thing around you is transmitting beauty and 
change,”’ he told them. ‘If your inner ‘re- 
ceiver’ can perceive the beauty here, you 
can go back to the Bronx and see the beauty 
there.”’ 


At Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
(Tennessee-North Carolina), motorists pause at 
the first traffic signal ever installed in a national 
park. 


Here at Mesa Verde, I found park offi- 
cials already taking steps both to protect 
the unique area and to help visitors have 
a more deeply satisfying park experience. 

The first move had been to ban the ever- 
bigger house trailers that were blocking the 
narrow, winding mountain roads and mak- 
ing things miserable for everyone on the 
hour-long drive from the park entrance to 
the cliff dwellings. New regulations re- 
quired that trailers be left at a parking 
site at the entrance or at a campground 
nearby. 

New rules adopted 

At the most popular cliff dwellings, Bal- 
cony House and Cliff Palace, it was found 
that heavy use was damaging the fragile 
ruins. At Cliff Palace, for instance, it had 
been routine for rangers to begin conducted 
tours every 20 minutes. 

Groups numbered as high as 170, which 
meant there were up to 500 people at a time 
in the dwellings. Group crowded group as 
ranger guides outshouted each other trying 
to make themselves heard. 

In July, 1967, new rules went into effect. 
Trips took off every half-hour and were 
limited to 75 people. Tickets for the day’s 
trips were given out free, first come, first 
served. 

As soon as the day’s ticket supply had 
gone—even if it was still only noon— 
visits ended for the rest of the day. No 
exceptions were made to expand the groups, 
even for visitors who had traveled long dis- 
tances to experience the special wonders 
of Mesa Verde. At Balcony House, smaller 
tours and a ticket system were also adopted. 


Some visitors at first protested the new 
policy. But when park rangers explained 
that this was a way of saving the area for 
future generations, and making each trip 
more meaningful, they accepted it. By the 
end of the 1967 season. not a single written 
complaint had been recorded. 

Mesa Verde typifies the trend from free 
to limited access. The trend undoubtedly has 
been accelerated by widespread criticism 
of the National Park Service for allowing 
the public to crowd and misuse the national 
parks. This year, the ax of regulation will 
cut much deeper. 


Parks enforcing controls 

Among national parks imposing restric- 
tions are: 

® Great Smoky Mountains: For the first 
time, fees are being charged by the National 
Park Service for use of campgrounds. Those 
arriving at the park after campgrounds are 
full will not be allowed to park alongside the 
roads, nor overflow campgrounds. 

Laws against feeding of bears are being 
strictly enforced to eliminate traffic jams 
along the main highway through the park. 
At a key road junction, the first traffic signal 
ever installed in a national park has reduced 
traffic tie-ups considerably. 

@ Crater Lake: Park campgrounds are 
being operated by a concessionaire who 
charges a minimal rate per car. This is in 
addition to the park entrance fee of $1 a day 
(or Golden Eagle $7 passport good for a year 
in all parks). Other parks may soon follow 
with concessionaire-operated campgrounds 
under park service supervision. This action 
is being taken because of budget restrictions 
which have cut down park service personnel. 


National Park Service rangers at Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park strictly enforce rules 
against cooking and camping outside of specially 
designated areas. 


@ Everglades: Starting February, 1968, 
those entering the park were informed when- 
ever the Flamingo campground—38 miles 
away and the only overnight camping area— 
was filled. The former practice of allowing 
overfiow camping was banned completely. 
Most other parks have eliminated use of 
overflow camping areas. 

@ Yosemite: This most crowded of all the 
parks (press and TV have dubbed Yosemite 
Valley a ‘‘slum’”’ on holiday weekends), is 
undergoing more extensive changes than 
any other national park, Public campground 
capacity in the valley is being cut in half 
by a policy of marking out definite camp- 
sites and eliminating the former practice 
of allowing people to crowd together almost 
tent-peg to tent-peg. 

The traditional nightly ‘‘firefall,’’ in 
which a half-ton of campfire embers was 
pushed over Glacier Point to cascade 
through the darkness, has been snuffed out. 
National Park Service officials say this 
popular traditional event put on by the 
Yosemite concessioner caused traffic to 
build up and people to accumulate in one 
small section, and also created an atmos- 
phere inappropriate for a national park. 

A one-way road system has been installed 
at the crowded end of Yosemite Valley. And 
concession-operated buses now operate on 
a loop to cut back use of automobiles. 


Pressure of criticism 


These new policy changes and others un- 
der study for problem areas within the 
national park system result partly from 
the pressure of public criticism which has 
caused park officials to make a massive 
reassessment. They are acting with the full 


awareness that the attempts in recent years 
to increase facilities to keep up with bur- 
geoning demands have satisfied neither the 
users nor the critics of expanded park 
development. 

Efforts to take care of increased numbers 
of visitors have brought criticism from con- 
servationists who feel that permanent 
damage is being done to the nation’s nat- 
ural ‘‘crown jewels’? by the added roads 
and campgrounds, buildings, and blacktop. 

The conservationists argue: ‘‘Let’s keep 
the unique natural areas of the parks for 
those who want to get off by themselves in 
the wilderness and refresh the mind and 
spirit away from the multitudes, attractions, 
and problems of the cities. The people who 
only want outdoor fun or a cheap camping 
vacation along the road should seek it in 
other places.”’ 

The average park sightseer or camp- 
ground user might reply: ‘‘The back 
packers already have 95 percent of most 
parks for their type of use. We prefer to 
get our enjoyment out of seeing the wilder- 
ness from the road, or just being among 
the trees even when in a big public camp- 
ground. What we really need are more 
campgrounds and more roads.”’ 


Voices of protest heard 

One Californian, after hearing about re- 
strictions in campground use being planned 
for Yesemite, wrote an angry letter to the 
Park Service Director. 

“Fach year I look forward to spending a 
week in Yosemite with my trailer,’’ he said. 


Camper-type bus leaving crowded Yellowstone. 


“‘And, by George, I don’t want any govern- 
ment official telling me I can’t do this.’’ 

Park officials point out that each national 
park has a certain “carrying capacity.’’ Use 
beyond this yet-to-be-determined figure 
would damage either the basic resource or 
the aesthetic satisfaction of the visitor, or 
both. 

But what is the carrying capacity of 
Yosemite National Park and how can it be 
measured? It may be possible to calculate 
that the soil at a particular campground will 
permit only a certain number of visitors per 
acre. But at what point does the intrusion 
of one more family in the campground, one 
more car on the road, one more building, or 
one more hiker in the wilderness lessen the 
quality of the park experience for an in- 
dividual? 

The National Park Service is sponsoring 
research to determine the carrying capacity 
for each unit in the system. So complicated 
is the problem and so large the lack of basic 
knowledge, that answers may be years 
away. 

‘“‘We are going to develop our parks only 
to what each one can bear or stand,’’ says 
Stewart L. Udall, whose job as Secretary 
of the Interior includes responsibility for 
the National Park Service. “If we are going 
to continue the present rate of population 
growth, we are simply going to have to 
have rationing of use of the parks. The 
country might as well face that as a fact. 
Our master plans for the parks are not 
going to include unlimited development to 
meet all the demands of the people.”’ 


ey 


2 ‘Parks are for people; but... _ 


Are America’s ‘crown jewels’ in 
jeopardy? The pressing question con- 
fronts national park custodians as they 
seek to preserve a priceless heritage 
for future generations. 


WASHINGTON 

In the national parks today you’ll find 
more and better roads, intones the liquid- 
voiced narrator. 

But the picture on the screen shows it 
like it sometimes was in the bustling sum- 
mer of 1967 — cars, camper-trucks, and 
giant trailer homes in a creeping, bumper- 
to-bumper mass. 

“Camping areas have increased tremen- 
dously — one can rub elbows with countless 
thousands of others right on nature’s door- 
step,’’ the soundtrack continues brightly. 

And on the screen: tents, cars, trailers, 
people in a solid phalanx almost blocking 
out the trees. 

The privately made film picturing prob- 
lems of the United States national parks 
satirizes intentionally. Yet millions of park 
visitors across the nation would recognize 
the scenes. 

“In this modern world where change is 
commonplace, what are the national parks 
doing to keep pace with change?’’ the screen 
voice asks, and answers with not so gentle 
irony: ‘‘Individual specimens of wild ani- 
mals no longer need to be seen in the wild. 
They can be kept safely behind fences for 
the safety of visitors. 

“Campgrounds can be replaced by per- 
manent residences inside the parks to be 
rented by week or month. 

“Unused parkland [camera shows serene 
untouched wilderness] will finally serve the 
public interest — by being converted to 
stores and entertainment centers and more 
roads. 

“And we of this generation, in handing 
over these unique areas with their simple 
beauty and rustic splendor [camera shows 
tin cans and garbage floating down a park 
stream] can say with pride to the genera- 
tion of tomorrow—‘This we have done!’” 


Then came men—littered Pacific Ocean beach at 
Olympic National Park (Washington). 


A jolt for rangers 

This telling film was made for showing 
exclusively to the National Park Service 
staff. The purpose, according to park serv- 
ice officials: to jolt employees into realizing 
the potentially devastating effects upon the 
parks if an unrestricted normal increase of 
visitors is matched by increasing the fa- 
cilities to meet all the demands of park 
users. 

Although the film undoubtedly played a 
useful audiovisual role, neither National 
Park Service director George B. Hartzog 
Jr. nor his staff aides need any reminders 
of the problems faced by the national parks. 
Newspapers, magazines, and TV for some 
time have been hammering home the prob- 
lems at some of America’s park areas. 

Early this year a 60,000-word report by 
two scientists for the Conservation Founda- 
tion sharply criticized certain National 
Park Service policies and practices, while 
at the same time praising the park service 
for its achievements. 

Elaborating on a 1964 interim report, 
scientists F. Fraser Darling and Noel D. 
EKichorn declared that too many people 
using the parks have already caused ‘‘eco- 
logical deterioration.’’ They also faulted 
the park service for its excessive interest 
in showing an increase in visitor statistics 
each year, and for developing the parks to 
take care of the mass of visitors rather than 
conserving the unique habitats. 

Conservation expert Peter Farb, writing 
in this newspaper, concluded that the na- 
tional parks are in deep trouble. Mr. Farb 
charged that the present administrators of 
the park service ‘‘are actually encouraging 
an overuse,which, if continued, will see the 
destruction of the national parks in our 
time.’’ 

When he became director of the National 
Park Service four years ago, Mr. Hartzog 
strongly promoted increased use of parks. 
Today he no longer pushes the park service 
slogan of recent years — ‘‘Parks are for 
people.’’ Yet he is optimistic that, despite 
the increasing popularity of the parks, the 
carrying out of some drastic new policies 


can prevent the ruin of these priceless 
natural areas. 

Who will be proved right — Mr. Hartzog 
or his critics? Are the parks headed down- 
hill irretrievably? What can future genera- 
tions expect to find in the scenic wonders 
of the national parks that have been called 
the nation’s natural ‘‘crown jewels’’? 
Crime and pollution rise 

In 20,000 miles of travel through many 
parts of the national park system, I dis- 
covered that every park has problems in 
varying degrees of seriousness. 

Overcrowding does exist in the developed 
areas of such older national parks as Yo- 
semite, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Ever- 
glades, Mesa Verde, and Mt. Rainer — but 
only during the peak periods of use. 

Crime, while still insignificant.in total 
amount, is growing in the national parks 
at double the rate of crime in American 
cities. Several parks are undergoing water 
shortages either from man’s interference 
with the source or from too many people 
using the normal supply. 

Park rangers are so busy with manage- 
ment, safety, maintenance, and traffic dur- 
ing peak periods that they have too little 
time for helping the public understand the 
parks. 

Many visitors add to the difficulties by 
trying to do too much, too fast; seeking 
and demanding the creature comforts of 
home in pristine areas of nature; failing to 
respect the land and the wildlife or refusing 
to see it on its own terms. 

Despite all this and more, it is only fair 
to say that, on the basis of my observa- 
tions, the national park system appears to 
be in relatively good physical condition. No 
disaster situation is evident. 

But looking ahead 10, 20, or 30 years, the 
story could be different indeed. The mount- 
ing pressures of use, and staggering pre- 
dictions for future use, point to a crisis 
of decisionmaking. 

If the right decisions are not made, or 
are made too late, the national parks could 
be spoiled for both present and future 
generations of visitors. 

The crisis of decisions involves not just 
old-line popular parks like Yellowstone or 
those like Yosemite, near urban areas. 
Even in new and remote areas of the na- 
tional park system, the pressures of use 
already are forcing some difficult decisions. 


Virgin Islands ‘discovered’ 

Consider Virgin Islands National Park, 
for instance. Four years ago, on the second 
day of a Caribbean vacation, my wife and 
I ‘“‘discovered”’ this national park and its 
delightful campground at Cinnamon Bay on 
St. John Island. We instantly fell in love 
with its quiet beauty. Finding that the con- 
cessionaire had housekeeping accommoda- 
tions available, we stayed there our entire 
two weeks. 

Park service guide Noble Samuel, a native 
of St. John, taught us how to snorkel and 
also interpreted the fantastic display of 


underwater life we encountered around 
coral reefs. Evenings we sat by a beach 
campfire and listened as park service na- 
turalists unlocked the secrets of St. John’s 
marine, animal, and plant life. We explored 
the island and lounged on its white sand 
beaches, some of the best in the world. 

The open-hearted concessionaires, John 
and ‘‘Dib’’ Woodside, managed to create a 
homey atmosphere for the 70 of us who 
were occupying the tent sites and screened- 
in, one-room beach cottages. There was no 
organized entertainment, and everyone 
went his own way. If you didn’t mind the 
no-see-ums (minuscule sand flies with a 
maxipowered bite), cooking on a barbecue 
grill or Coleman stove, using a kerosene 
lamp, and having no running hot water, it 
was an idyllic vacation spot. 

When we returned to Cinnamon Bay last 
fall, everything looked unchanged. But it 
wasn’t. At Christmas, Easter, and other 
popular vacation periods, accommodations 
were booked solid a year in advance; 
visitors arrived without reservations, forc- 
ing overflow camping. Too much foot traf- 
fic along the beach had caused severe 
erosion; the limited water supply was 
running dangerously low. A proposed air- 
port for nearby St. Thomas threatened the 
tranquillity of the park. 

As a result of these pressures, superin- 
tendent Joseph Brown faces some basic 
decisions: 

Should Cinnamon Bay be closed for over- 
night use and another campsite developed 
up in the hills? 

Should the length of camping stay be 
reduced? Should additional campgrounds 
or overnight lodging be built on other park- 
service-owned land on the island? Or built 
by private enterprise outside the park? 

Cinnamon Bay illustrates the problem as 
a whole. On a systemwide basis, a number 
of decisions basic to many national parks 
also are demanding attention. 

How many more public campgrounds or 
lodges should be built within the parks? 
Are there other solutions to the vast ‘‘hous- 
ing’’ need? 

Should there be a limit on size or number 
of vehicles in the parks? Should visitors be 
required to leave autos or trailers at the 
gates and travel inside on public trans- 
portation? 

How much of each park should be set 
aside as wilderness? How much, if any, 
should be given over to roads, restaurants, 
stores, lodging, and other services for the 
public? 

The questions may be different now from 
what they were when the National Park 
Service was founded in 1916. Yet the one 
underlying issue remains: preservation vs. 
use. 

Dual purpose contradictory 

Those far-sighted men who drew up the 
legislation half a century ago for a national 
park system outlined a dual purpose: (1) to 
conserve the scenery, wildlife, and natural 
and historic objects; (2) to provide for 


their enjoyment in a manner that would 
leave them ‘‘unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations.’ 

Evidence exists that the politicians of 
that era realized the mission had a built-in 
contradiction. But to pass the National 
Parks Act of 1916 they needed the votes 
not only of the conservation advocates but 
also of those members of Congress who saw 
the parks as vacation resorts. 

In 1916, with 356,100 visitors using 13 na- 
tional parks, the conflict between use and 
preservation was minimal. Today, even 
though the park system has grown to in- 
clude 34 national parks and more than 200 
other areas (such as national monuments, 
recreation areas, and historical areas), use 
has far outstripped the capacity of addi- 
tional facilities. 

In 1967 the national-park areas alone re- 
ceived 39.6 million visitors, up 5 percent 
over 1966. And all indicators point to even 
heavier use in 1968 and succeeding years. 

Population is increasing regularly, and so 
is the leisure time of Americans. Fatter 
pocketbooks enable wider travel. People 
cramped in cities surge to the country- 
side. Advancing transportation technology 
squeezes travel days into hours and makes 
remote areas of the country readily reach- 
able. 

It is no longer a problem the National 
Park Service can solve alone. Other federal 
agencies involved in recreation have 20 
times more area than the park service. 

A way must be found for the recreation 
areas of the other federal agencies and for 
those of states and cities to absorb more 
of the visitation pressures that now concen- 
trate on national parks. 


Role for private enterprise 

Private enterprise also will need to pro- 
vide more outdoor recreation opportunity. 
Furthermore the park-going citizen will 
have to adjust to restrictions which may 
be placed on use of the parks and accept 
a greater sense of responsibility for pre- 
serving the fragile areas he uses. 

If this conflict of preservation vs. use is 
not resolved, the one thing for which parks 
exist could be lost. After all, the uniqueness 
of a national park is its atmosphere in 
which a visitor can experience a sense of 
oneness with nature. 

People commune with nature in different 
ways. For one it may be a hiking trip into 
a wilderness. For another, a short walk 
on a nature trail near the highway. Some 
feel satisfied just looking through a car 
window, or standing at a lookout point and 
taking in a magnificent vista. 

However one sees a park, the essential 
requirement for a rewarding visit is that 
the area be preserved so it can be ap- 
preciated. 

All of the recent rumblings about crowd- 
ing or abuse of the national parks may 
thus serve a useful purpose if they bring 
the issues to the surface where solutions 
may be reached. 


haa 
Gee tins, 


Suppertime—In the slanting rays and shadows 
of a camping site at Yosemite National Park 
(California), a youngster helps her mother pre- 
pare the evening meal. 


3 Cars, crowds, crime 


City problems are spilling over into 
a growing number of America’s na- 
tional parks. Even the crime rate is 
rising. The dilemma for government 
custodians: How to cope? 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 


“The conditions in Yosemite Valley are a 
national disgrace,’’ a San Jose, Calif., man 
wrote in the summer of 1968 to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

“The extreme beauty of the place is 
marred by the noise and confusion of exces- 
sive motor traffic. A heavy pall of campfire 
smoke hangs over the campgrounds. Wild, 
noisy activities continue through the night.” 

Another critic, from Hyattsville, Md., 
wrote to Mr. Udall complaining that after 
driving 3,000 miles to visit Yosemite — 
‘perhaps only once in our lifetime’’ — she 
and her husband had found that ‘‘it has been 
overrun by local hoodlums not at all inter- 
ested in the natural beauty or phenomena 
of the park.’’ 

To Secretary Udall, National Park Serv- 
ice Director George B. Hartzog Jr., and 
rangers at an increasing number of parks, 
these and other letters or verbal complaints 
point up a growing dilemma: how to cope 
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Who needs a drier? Yosemite campsite. 


with the problems of the city now spilling 
over to many of the national parks? 
Three C’s related 

The most pressing problems are what 
might be called the three ‘‘C’s’’ — cars, 
crowds, and crime. They are, of course, 
related. The cars, trailers, camper vehicles, 
and even motorcycles, have enabled peo- 
ple to escape the cities in large numbers 
on weekends or vacations. Yet the capacity 
of roads, campgrounds, lodging, food, and 
other services has not kept pace with the 
burgeoning demand. 

The result: Crowds and congestion. Dur- 
ing much of the summer, Old Faithful and 
Canyon Village in Wyoming’s Yellowstone, 
Yosemite Valley in California, Grand Can- 
yon Village in Arizona, the main highway 
through the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, Paradise Valley at Mount Rainier in 
Washington, and many other areas teem 
with people, cars, trailers, and campmo- 
biles. 

Along with the crowds, crime has come 
to the parks. It is not yet as dangerous 
a situation as in some cities. But park offi- 
cials view the upsurge with alarm. 

Crime up 67% 

In 1967 serious crimes in national parks 
rose 67 percent compared with a 16 percent 
crime rate increase in U.S. cities. 


Park crime included: 

® Safe-cracking jobs in the Grand Can- 
yon, Glacier Park in Montana, and Aztec 
Ruins National Monument in New Mexico, 
and an armed robbery at Glacier Park 
Lodge. A high-ranking lieutenant of La Cosa 
Nostra was arrested in Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park in Arkansas and charged with 
attempted bribery. Thefts from cars in- 
creased 330 percent at Kentucky’s Mam- 
moth Caves National Park, and such thefts 
have become a big problem at many parks. 


@ Vandalism was reported throughout the 
system. Trees, rocks, and cliffs were de- 
faced, Signs were damaged or stolen, public 
facilities damaged. At Petrified Forest Na- 
tional Park in Arizona, 361 people were 
caught trying to leave the park with a total 
of 2,177 pounds of stolen artifacts. In 93 
of the cases, formal charges were made and 
convictions obtained. 


® At California’s Sequoia National Park, 
after 37 years of unlocked doors, the con- 
cession operator had to order locks for 
cabins. 


®@ Use of narcotics caused trouble among 
student employees and visitors at Yosemite, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon, and the Grand 
Tetons in Wyoming. 


® Poaching of wildlife was reported at 
many parks and was especially serious at 
Wind Cave (South Dakota) and Everglades 
(Florida). 

The crime rise, the overcrowding, the 
traffic jams do not constitute a present 
crisis. They are exceptions to the generally 
serene atmosphere to be found in the na- 
itonal parks. 

Only 1 out of every 5,700 visitors is af- 
fected by crime. Crowding is a more preva- 
lent problem, but is experienced mostly on 
holiday weekends or at the peak of the sea- 
son and in certain sections of the parks. 
The danger lies in what the present trends 
indicate for the future. 

When the topic arises of urban condi- 
tions in the national parks, the example 
usually cited is Yosemite. Yosemite is not 
typical of the parks I saw in 20,000 miles 
of travel through parts of the national park 
system. Because of its special character- 
istics, it is a hotbed of all the problems ex- 
perienced piecemeal in some other parks. 

Yosemite, lying within a day’s drive of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, gets heavy 
weekend and vacation use from residents of 
those megalopolitan areas. Its magnificent 
waterfalls, sheer rock walls, alpine lakes 
and meadows, and giant Sequoia trees have 
made it a touring must for foreign as well 
as out-of-state American visitors. But they 
have a hard time finding space among the 
two million Californians who crowd the 
park each year, some of them coming 
every year or even several times a year 
(85 percent of all visitors are from Cali- 
fornia). 

The park’s magnificent ‘‘back country” 
still has its pristine wilderness intact, al- 
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though the best campsites along the trails 
or beside the mountain lake now fill up by 
early afternoon. 

In a summer visit to Yosemite, however, 
I found that 95 percent of park visitors pre- 
fer to squeeze into the narrow (seven- 
square-mile) Yosemite Valley, which con- 
tains only 1 percent of the total park area. 

Everywhere in the campground, village, 
and lodging areas it was people, cars, trail- 
ers, camper vehicles, tents, cabins, sleep- 
ing bags — and more people. 


They have a good time 

Visitors queued up outside the cafeteria. 
Barefoot, ragtag hippies congregated 
around an outdoor eating concession. A 
dress shop’s summer clearance sale attract- 
ed clusters of women. A public lounge hall 
was filled with teen-agers and some older 
folks playing cards, oblivious to the glories 
of nature all around them. 

“Outrageous,’’ say conservationist critics 
who hear about Yosemite or see its crowds 
on television during a holiday newscast 
showing the park at its worst. ‘‘Take the 
honky-tonk atmosphere out of the national 
parks,’’ say those who go to the parks and 
find the development overly commercial and 
out of place for a national park. 

Yet there is another side. Any observer 
who looks around even in Yosemite Valley 
sees that most of the people are enjoying 
their stay. Those in the campgrounds have 
only to walk a few yards from any crowded 
area to enjoy some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the world. 

“‘We came here because of the crowd,” 
commented undismayed Joseph Dioege. He 
and his family were relaxing in front of a 
campfire in a densely crowded campground. 
With Mrs. Dioege and five of their six 
children, he had come from Canoga Park, 
Calif., where he works for an aircraft com- 
pany. ‘‘We can do our primitive camping 
later when the children are grown. But this 
is what they want—to have other youngsters 
around and things to do.”’ 


Hippie’s view: ‘It’s real’ 

One afternoon at Yosemite I talked with 
a group of hippies—about 20 of the 100 or 
so who had left their Haight-Ashbury haunts 
for a summer in the park. 

‘‘Why are you here?’ I asked. 

Bill, a 16-year-old from Georgia, replied: 
‘“‘There are no real values left in society. 
We come here because it is beautiful, it is 
real.”’ 

Jack, a handsome, unshaven youth from 
Canada, said: ‘‘Here, I don’t need LSD to 
turn me on. I can get the same feeling from 
seeing the beauty of the mountans and the 
cliffs and the trees.”’ 

Park officials at Yosemite say that many 
visitors are shocked and bothered by the 
presence of the hippies with their strange 
mode of living and slovenly dress. But they, 
too, have a right to be in the park unless 
they break the law. 


Then there are the problems of young 
folks of both sexes camping together. 

“How do you know which ones are mar- 
ried and which aren’t?’’? asked one park 
ranger. ‘‘We can’t do anything about it if 
their parents let them come up here without 
chaperones.”’ 

A special report on the Yosemite crime 
problem made by three police experts also 
placed the blame on parents. 

“From the growing number of unsuper- 
vised juveniles visiting the park, one con- 
jectures that some parents must imagine 
the park as a safe, federal nursery school 
where rangers act as baby-sitters,’’ the 
report said. 


Patrol rangers called in 

The citylike problems created by the 
crowds in Yosemite Valley during the peak 
of the 1967 summer season required pulling 
in most of the patrol rangers from the back 
country. Twice, specially trained park po- 
lice from the Washington area had to be 
flown to the park to assist in crime con- 
trol. Twenty arrests were made for nar- 
cotics violations—four times more than in 
the previous five years combined. 

Much of the crime is committed by petty 
thieves who find park conditions ideal for 
stealing from cars and campsites. 

‘We have thousands of people in an un- 
familiar environment doing unfamiliar 
things,’”’ a park official told me. ‘‘An un- 
shaven man in midafternoon carrying a 
bundle of clothes is a normal sight in a 
campground. He may have just stolen the 
clothes, but no one would suspect it.’’ 

Criminals also know that Yosemite and 
other parks are short of help. Exit gates 
are unmanned much of the time, so get- 
aways are easy even when crimes are re- 
ported. 


Law enforcement criticized 

Park officials say that the hippies in 1967 
proved far less troublesome than motorcycle 
gangs and rowdy juveniles who invaded 
Yosemite Valley in large groups during 1965 
and 1966. 

The entire law-enforcement system in na- 
tional parks—which most officials agree is 
archaic — is in need of overhauling. Many 
park rangers, with the responsibility for 
making arrests, have not received adequate 
police training. And justice is dispensed with 
little uniformity by park comissioners or 
the nearest United States district commis- 
sioner. 

In Grand Teton National Park, a park 
seasonal ranger, acting on a tip, barged in 
on two college youths sleeping in a tent. One 
of the youths admitted he had taken a small 
amount of LSD two days earlier (which in 
itself was not illegal) and even showed the 
ranger where he kept another capsule 
of LSD. 

Hoping to make an example of the youth, 
the seasonal ranger, a law-school student 
during most of the year, arrested the two 
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19-year-olds for ‘‘disorderly conduct.’’ The 
U.S. District Commissioner in Jackson, 
Wyo., ordered them placed in a county jail 
cell along with drunks and common crimi- 
nals. The youth who had admitted taking the 
LSD was fined $500 by the district commis- 
sioner and sentenced to the maximum six 
months in jail. Five days later, when the 
youth’s parents arrived in Jackson and 
made a protest, the sentence was reduced 
to five days and $100. 


Conviction reversed 


The case was appealed to the federal dis- 
trict court of Wyoming, where the conviction 
was quickly reversed. 

There are no easy answers to the citylike 
problems of the parks today. The park serv- 
ice experimented with several restrictions 
in the summer of 1968, including reduction 
of the number of vehicles and tents allowed 
in Yosemite Valley campgrounds and making 
a one-way loop road system in the most 
heavily used end of the valley. 

Additional ideas being considered for 
Yosemite and other crowded parks include 
shorter camping stays, higher fees, and a 
reservation system. Spreading the use of the 
parks by having more visitation in spring 
and fall would, in theory, reduce congestion 
greatly. But no one knows how to get mil- 
lions of Americans to shift their traditional 
vacation plans. 

More campgrounds and developed areas 
could be constructed in park sections now 
unused. But such extensions are opposed by 
conservationists and others who want to 
maintain as much of the park as possible 
in its original condition. 

Establishment of slow-speed_ roads, 
charges for camping, and other regulations 
may eliminate some of the people who now 
go to a national park just because it’s there. 
Many of these visitors do not really care 
whether they visit a national park as long 
as their recreation needs are met. 


Restraints opposed 


These people might be satisfied at state 
or city parks, private campgrounds or rec- 
reation spots, or in other federal areas. 
California state parks already are so 
crowded that a reservation system was 
started in 1968. 

Some National Park Service officials balk 
at restraints that would keep the average 
sightseer out of the park. The parks, they 
argue, are supported by all the people. And 
the park service cannot close the gates to 
“nonbelievers,’’ who may really need the 
park mote than the wilderness buffs. Com- 
ing even as sightseers, they may learn how 
the wonders of nature refresh the inner 
man. 

That ideal is fine, agree the conserva- 
tionists. Then they add a sizable ‘“‘but’’: 
The park service had better find a way of 
putting it into practice that won’t violate 
the mandate of Congress back in 1916— 
to preserve the park areas for future 
generations. 


The National Park Service has 
found itself with an uncomfortable 
equation: Every increase in visitor 
capacity is outmatched by increase in 
use. It’s a case of access vs. excess, 
with conflicts of interests and pres- 
sures—and some hard decisions due. 


ISLE ROYALE, MICH. 

Something is missing from this idyllic, 
waterbound national park in the upper 
reaches Lake Superior. 

About 700 moose live on 45-mile-long Isle 
Royale, 15 miles from the nearest mainland 
shore. There are also 25 wolves (almost 
never seen) as well as assorted birds and 
small animals—and the fish that swim in 
surrounding waters. 

The park also has amenities for human 
visitors: 2 rustic lodges, 88 camping shel- 
ters, and 115 miles of hiking trails. 

But by contrast with all other United 
States national parks, Isle Royale definitely 
lacks two inevitable conveniences of the 
combustion age: 

Cars. 

And roads. 

If you want to come to Isle Royale, you 
must travel by boat or chartered plane. 
Once here, if you want to get from Rock 
Harbor at the east end of the park island 
to Windigo at the west end, you must go by 
motorboat, canoe, or foot. Those who hike 
the Greenstone Ridge Trail running the 
length of the island are entitled to wear a 
blue-and-white shoulder patch to prove 
they’ve done it. 


Canoes replace cars 


The roadlessness of Isle Royale not only 
makes this park distinctive, but it sets the 
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The long, long motor trail. 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park 


tone of the entire island. The people I saw 
getting off the National Park Service boat 
from the mainland had packs, sleeping 
bags, canoes, and groceries, ready to go off 
to the trails and shelters for a weekend or 
weeklong experience with nature. 

Elsewhere in the national park system the 
pattern is quite different. In the rest of my 
20,000-mile swing through major park areas, 
I found that the majority of visitors regard 
roads and motor vehicles as a boon. 

On the weekend I visited Yellowstone in 
Wyoming, the road alongside Old Faithful 
geyser was one continuous traffic jam. 
“Bear jams”’ occurred every mile or so as 
cars stopped right in the road for occupants 
to feed the bears or take pictures. Trailer 
homes and camper vehicles crowded to- 
gether in an overflow area resembling a 
supermarket parking lot on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Similar situations prevailed elsewhere. 

California’s Yosemite Valley suffered traf- 
fic jams, the roar of motorcycles, the chug 
of trailer generators, and smog caused by 
vehicle fumes plus campfire smoke. 


Bumper-to-bumper traffic 


One campground in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in North Carolina 
and Tennessee was almost filled by a mobile- 
home club of retired people from all parts 
of the United States. They had chosen this 
public area as their rendezvous spot. 

Traffic on U.S. 441, running 34 miles 
across the Great Smoky Park, was almost 
bumper to bumper on a Sunday afternoon. 
Visitors traveling just for the scenery had 
to endure the push of high-speed drivers 
using the road only as the shortest distance 
between points in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 


On U.S. 101 inside Washington State’s 
Olympic National Park, I saw heavily load- 
ed lumber trucks speed along the side of 
scenic Lake Crescent at 70 m.p.h., occasion- 
ally forcing park visitors onto the shoulders 
of the narrow two-lane road. 

A survey of 17 National Park Service areas 
in 1967 showed that camper-trucks and mo- 
bile homes accounted for more than 50 per- 
cent of vehicles using national-park camping 
facilities. The increase of vehicles produces 
a demand for more and bigger roads and for 
added natural areas to be turned into camp- 
sites. That means more gas stations, gro- 
cery stores, coin laundries, cafeterias, and 
trailer hookups. 

The result is escalation a la Parkinson— 
for every increase in capacity an even 
greater increase in use. 

Conservation groups have for years been 
demanding an end to new road construction 
within the parks and a limitation on camp- 
sites and other tourist-serving facilities. 

The National Park Service has been 
caught between pressures to conserve the 
natural areas and to make them available 
for more visitors. 

From 1956 to ’66, during the Mission 66 
development program, the ‘‘parks are for 
people’ concept seemed to be winning out. 
A change in policy, however, is beginning 
to emerge now. 

Following a task-force study of park roads, 
their use, and other transportation possi- 
bilities, Park Service Director George B. 
Hartzog Jr. and Interior Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall approved a revolutionary new set 
of road standards. 

Road policy outlined 

The road-policy statement says that the 
national parks ‘‘stand today at the same 
crossroads as do the American cities—some 
of which seem on the verge of choking on 
their automobiles. Just as noise, conges- 
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A paradise without roads—Canoeing in the 
waters off Isle Royale National Park (Lake 
Superior, Michigan). The only access to these 
isolated 209 square miles is by boat or chartered 
airplane. Travel from one part to another of the 
island is by boat or foot. 


tion, and pollution threaten the quality of 
urban life, they have begun to erode the 
quality of the park experience.’’ 

The national parks can no longer accom- 
modate every person who wants to drive an 
automobile without restriction unless an 
open-end road-construction program is car- 
ried cut, the statement adds. And an open- 
end road program is not favored, 

“Inevitably, if the park experience is to 
maintain its distinctive quality,’ the state- 
ment continues, ‘“‘the numbers of people, 
their methods of access and circulation, will 
necessarily have to be more closely con- 
trolled.’’ 

Specifically, 
that: 

@ Park roads should not be links of the 
federal network. 

® The National Park Service must not be 
obligated to construct roads, or to manage 
traffic, in order that new kinds of mobile 
camping vehicles be accommodated. The 
development of parking areas for trailers 
at park entrances, and the exclusion of vehi- 
cles from park roads not capable of han- 
dling them, are appropriate solutions. 

@ Faced with a choice of creating a se- 
vere road scar in order to bring visitors 
close to a point of interest, or requiring 
visitors to walk a considerable distance, or 
considering an alternate’ transportation 
system, the decision should be against the 
road. 

® Research be conducted and high pri- 
ority given to pilot programs seeking other 
transportation systems more appropriate 
than roads—tramways, monorails, rail con- 
veyer systems, helicopters, and hydrofoils. 

® Long stretches of straight roads in parks 
should be avoided, and they should not be 
designed simply to link points of interest. 
Every park road should, to the extent pos- 
sible, take maximum advantage of scenic 


the new policy advocates 


and interpretive values and constitute an 
enjoyable and informative experience in 
itself. 

@ Speed limits can be reduced, roads 
converted into one-way systems, service 
roads be made into one-way nature roads, 
or autos limited to certain portions of a 
park and replaced by bus, minitrain, or 
other transportation. 

Early highways encouraged 

Implementing some of these changes may 
cause severe adjustments for many citizens 
accustomed to easy road access to the na- 
tional parks. By a significant coincidence, 
the national-park concept reached its de- 
velopment stage about the same time as 
the automobile, and they have grown simul- 
taneously. 

Secretary Udall and Parks Director Hart- 
zog are in the midst of an administrative 
battle now with the Department of Trans- 
portation on the problem of through high- 
ways inside the parks. Mr. Udall wants ex- 
isting U.S. highways in the parks to be 
stripped of their designation as federal high- 
ways. And he has requested that other 
routes be designated or constructed so the 
parks can be bypassed by through traffic. 

Mr. Hartzog is entangled in a bureau- 
cratic tussle with the Bureau of Public 
Roads over his attempt to cancel, defer, or 
change some roads previously approved and 
now in the design stage. He wants low- 
speed, narrow, scenic roads instead of 
straight, wide roads the BPR people say are 
necessary for safety considerations. 

‘“‘We have been building roads so visitors 
can drive 45 to 65 miles an hour,”’ says Mr. 
Hartzog. “I don’t think you can have a 
quality park experience at that speed. 

“The parks are not crowded with people, 
but with autos,’’ he adds. ‘‘We hope to dem- 
onstrate that by slow speeds, one-way motor 
nature roads, interpretive signs, and short 
walks from road turnouts, there is an ex- 
perience beyond the road for the average 
visitor.” 

Secretary Udall says the nation should 
have ‘‘a series of scenic parkways like the 
Blue Ridge for people who don’t want to get 
out of their automobiles except maybe at 
an overlook. But the big national parks 
should be dedicated to the idea of getting 
people out of their automobiles.”’ 


Although obstacles confront the park 
service in effecting new policies, Mr. Hart- 
zog already has taken some action. 

To relieve traffic congestion in Yosemite 
Valley, the service is experimenting with a 
one-way road system in the most crowded 
part of the valley, and the park conces- 
sionaire is providing bus service. 

At Colorado’s Mesa Verde National Park, 
Mr. Hartzog has canceled a contract for 
a high-quality road to Wetherill Mesa, an 
area of newly excavated cliff ruins due 
to open soon. After a personal inspection 
of the site, he decided in favor of having 
the public use a narrow, winding old fire 
road to the mesa. It will be improved 
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slightly and covered, not with blacktop, 
but with a composition that blends with 
the setting. 

People welcome, cars not 


No automobiles will be allowed on the 
mesa overlooking the cliff-ruin site. Cars 
will be parked at a central location far 
back from the rim, near a visitor center 
and small food concession. Visitors will 
either hike the half mile to the rim, or 
be taken part way by small minitrains. 

“T don’t want automobile noise or gaso- 
line fumes or any dust detracting from this 
experience,’’ Mr. Hartzog said during an 
inspection trip as he looked out at the cliff 
dwellings from which the Indians had 
mysteriously departed 700 years ago. 

“Those who come to Wetherill may have 
to work for it a bit, rather than driving 
right up to the rim in a car,’’ he added. 
But it will be worth it to see it in as quiet 
and inspirational an atmosphere as _ pos- 
sible.’’ 

The whole question of new modes of 
transport is at the moment highly contro- 
versial, both among the public and within 
the National Park Service. 

Howard Stricklin, superintendent of 
Grand Canyon National Park in Arizona, 
would like to have several tramways going 
down into the canyon to give visitors a 
breathtaking and educational trip. But Mr. 
Hartzog has ruled that the tramway pro- 
posal not be included in the park’s master 
plan for the future. 


Tramway debate 


Mr. Hartzog believes that in some parks, 
however, tramways or other types of trans- 
port may be the best solution to future prob- 
lems of access within parks. 

Anthony Wayne Smith, president of the 
National Parks Association, disagrees. 

“We are opposed to tramways because 
they would be mechanical intrusions into 
areas which ought to be kept in their nat- 
ural state,’ Mr. Smith says. 

But Joseph W. Penfold, conservation di- 
rector of the Isaak Walton League, advo- 
cates seeking ways to apply new transpor- 
tation technologies in the parks. He even 
suggests that at Yellowstone, a monorail 
system might be preferable to expanding 
the major road network. 

These controversies seem less important 
today than the overall objectives as put 
forth in the new road policy statement: 

“The single abiding purpose of national 
parks is to bring man and his environment 
into closer harmony. It is therefore the 
quality of the park experience — and not 
the statistics of travel — which must be the 
primary concern.”’ 

Conservation groups which in the past 
have criticized the park service for being 
too interested in the statistics, in trying to 
get more people to the parks, will be watch- 
ing to see that the park service lives up to 
the noble purpose embodied in its new road 
policy. 


5 How much should we tame 
the wild places? 


A century ago, America was con- 
quering its wide-open spaces. Today, 
it is trying to preserve them. Result: a 
ceaseless struggle between forces de- 
termined to save the wilderness areas 
and those bent on making them more 
accessible to more people. 


DERRICK KNOB, TENN. 

As we relaxed around the campfire after 
an all-day backpack trip to Derrick Knob in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
I asked my fellow hikers: 

“Why are you here?” 

What was it that made this group of 20 
Smoky Mountain Hiking Club members 
leave the comforts of home to tote a 30- 
pound pack alongside a rushing creek for 
eight hours, cook a meal of dehydrated or 
canned food, and sleep on the hard ground? 

“T love the quiet here and getting away 
from city noises and smells,’ said Ruth 
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Hikers’ Plea: ‘No roads!’—Staff correspondent 
Robert Cahn met Mr. and Mrs. Robert Reischke, 
vacationing college students, on the trail toward 
Mt. Olympus and the high divide in Olympic 
National Park, Washington. It was the fifth 
Olympic hike for Mrs. Reischke, who was intro- 
ducing her North Dakotan husband to its glories. 


Young. A secretary five days a week, Miss 
Young is captive to canned music all day 
at one of the Atomic Energy Commission 
plants in Oak Ridge, Tenn. ‘“‘I enjoy sleep- 
ing among the rustling leaves and hearing 
the mountain streams,’’ she said. ‘‘When 
leaves fall at home it means something 
to clean up.”’ 

Ernest Wroblewski, also from Oak Ridge, 
had been trying along the way to interpret 
nature to his 11-year-old son Tommy. 

‘“What we learn from things like the seeds 
and the turning of the leaves helps man to 
understand his universe,’’ Mr. Wroblewski 
said. “If we get a lesson from the world 
of nature on how to survive, we can apply 
this to our own future.’’ 

Leroy G. Fox, a chemical engineer from 
Knoxville, said the wilderness was to him 
a “humbling experience.’’? Mechanical en- 
gineer Ray Payne, from Oak Ridge, said 
the hikes offered a physical challenge, the 
satisfaction of accomplishment, of finding 
out what you can do. 


“The Bible says people went into the 
mountains for inspiration,’’ said O. K. Ser- 
geant of Oak Ridge. ‘‘And so do we.”’ 


Instant release 


Mr. Sergeant, president of the hiking 
club, invited me on the two-day outing so 
I could see the kind of national park expe- 
rience he believes is missed by the vast 
majority of visitors who get their impres- 
sions out of a car window, from a crowded 
highway overlook, or at an equally crowded 
campground. 


No doubt about it. I felt an instant release 
from the pressures of civilization once we 
started up the side of Sams Creek, crossed 
and recrossed the creek, accompanied by 
nature’s gentle sounds—birds and squirrels 
and the wind. And at the top, hiking along 
the Appalachian Trail, we saw the bright 
colors of autumn splashed on the neighbor- 
ing hillsides. 

Yet the wilderness experience has its 
drawbacks, especially to this tenderfoot 
who had not carried a backpack since the 
wartime training days of the early 1940s. 
And I did not sleep too well under the stars 
after hearing some rustling near my sleep- 
ing bag and having to chase away a black 
bear which had come too close for comfort. 


Those who make the effort to get away 
from the roads and commercial develop- 
ments to enjoy nature on its own terms feel 
very strongly that every square foot of 
wilderness area in the Great Smokies park 
should be preserved. They are equally 
opposed to opening the national parks and 
other natural areas to more extensive tour- 
ist facilities. 

The ageless Smokies typify strikingly the 
wilderness terrains over which opposing 
forces wage a ceaseless battle — attempting 
to exert pressure on the public, on Congress, 
and on the National Park Service. 


Highway opposed 

As we hiked along the Appalachian Trail 
toward Clingmans Dome, ‘‘Sarge”’ Ser- 
geant pointed out the area where the Na- 
tional Park Service had proposed building 
a transmountain road across this park 
which straddles the Tennessee-North Caro- 
lina border. 


The Smoky Mountains Hiking Club, the 
Wilderness Society, the Sierra Club, and 
conservationists throughout the nation 
flooded Congress, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the President with mail opposing 
this road. It would scar the countryside, they 
charged, and would ruin for all time a price- 
less wilderness area. 

The hiking club even staged a protest 
hike, with 600 people, ranging in age from 
7 to 81, walking through part of the area. 
And 300 witnesses testified at two public 
hearings, a heavy majority of them argu- 
ing against the road and for additional park 
acreage to be set aside exclusively as wil- 
derness area. 
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The National Park Service had offered to 
build the transmountain road to fulfill a pre- 
vious legal commitment to citizens on the 
North Carolina side of the park. Park Serv- 
ice officials also contended that the road 
was needed to relieve the congestion on the 
single existing highway across the park. 

Conservationists countered that the traf- 
fic problem could be solved without build- 
ing a road that would destroy wilderness 
areas and detract from the very things 
which attract the tourists in the first place. 

The nationwide pressures of the con- 
servationists far outweighed the pressure 
by the businessmen of the small towns in 
North Carolina and Tennessee who were 
backing the road. Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall decided in December, 
1967, that it would not be built. 

The intensity and strength of the cam- 
paign against the transmountain road dis- 
closed the extent to which public opinion 
regarding wilderness has shifted over the 
years. 

A century ago the great push was toward 
conquest of the wilderness. This has been 
replaced by demand for protection of what 
wilderness remains. The demand is not just 
from those who use the wilderness. They 
are far outnumbered by millions of urban 
Americans who may never venture into the 
wilds themselves but who feel a responsi- 
bility or a need for knowing that wilderness 
still exists ‘‘out there.”’ 

This groundswell of popular support, 
molded into a national political force by 
such organizations as the Wilderness So- 
ciety, the Sierra Club, and the National 
Parks Association, was largely responsible 
for passage of Wilderness Act of 1964. The 
landmark act provided for designation by 
Congress of sections of federal lands to be 
kept forever in a wild state. 

Wilderness defined 

Official wilderness designation includes 
much more than just large stands of virgin 
timber. Wilderness is ‘‘an area of unde- 
veloped federal land retaining its primeval 
character and influence, without permanent 
improvements or human habitation, which 
is protected and managed so as to preserve 
its natural condition. .. .”’ 

The Wilderness Act brings both benefits 
and difficulties to the National Park Serv- 
ice. It will give added protection to national 
parks and monuments against threats such 
as the recent proposals for power dams on 
the Colorado River which would have 
backed up water into Grand Canyon. 

But, concomitantly with outlining wilder- 
ness areas, the act also requires the park 
service to specify exact boundaries of acre- 
age in the parks to be kept free of roads, 
campgrounds, and all other development 
for all time to come. 

In most national parks, roads or mass-use 
facilities take up less than 5 percent of the 
total park area, although campgrounds or 
lodges often are in several sections of a 
park. Park service management of the rest 
of the park is stricter than that of any other 


government agency with responsibilities for 
wilderness land. The park service does not 
allow campgrounds or roads in its back 
country. It prohibits mining, logging, graz- 
ing, hunting, or water development. 

National Park Service Director George B. 
Hartzog Jr. is required under the Wilder- 
ness Act to determine that areas left out of 
wilderness classification will be sufficient 
for all possible future demands of an ever- 
increasing visitation load. 

Use of national parks has doubled in the 
last 12 years. Most visitors want to be able 
to see the wilderness from a road, without 
actually going into the back country. Hence 
the questions: Should additional roads or 
campgrounds or lodges be built for tomor- 
row’s visitors? And can all of the visitor 
needs of the future be met within the cor- 
ridors of development kept out of wilderness 
classification? 


Conservationists speak out 


At the first series of local public hearings 
on specific park areas to be included as 
wilderness, the park service ran into severe 
opposition from organized conservationists 
over the amount of acreage to be set aside 
as wilderness. 

At hearings on the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the Wilderness Society 
and other conservation groups suggested 
preserving 30 percent more area than the 
350,000 acres in the park service proposal. 
Park service plans for additional camp- 
grounds, added scenic motor-nature trails, 
buffer or ‘‘threshold’? areas around exist- 
ing roads, and a rustic hiker’s overnight 
lodge were all opposed by conservationists. 

For Lassen Volcanic National Park in 
California, the park service proposed set- 
ting aside 49,800 acres as wilderness. At 
the public hearing the Wilderness Society 
spoke out for twice that amount. In a re- 
vised plan recently submitted to Congress, 
the park service increased its wilderness 
proposal to 7,333 acres. But it still left 
large sections—up to a mile or more on 
either side of the park roads—as threshold 
areas, instead of having the wilderness 
boundary go right up to the road’s edge, as 
demanded by conservationists. 

Mr. Hartzog believes that threshold areas 
adjoining existing roads, or those set aside 
to provide space for one-way, motor-nature 
trails, are needed to give park visitors who 
may be planning only to drive through a 
park the opportunity to explore the mood 
and temper of the wild country. Once the 
visitor samples it, he may have the desire 
to return for a hiking trip into the wilder- 
ness. 

‘““You can’t just order a visitor to get out 
of his car,’’ says the national parks director. 
**You have to entice him out of his car. We 
may be able to show, through motor-nature 
trails, short nature walks, lookouts, outdoor 
exhibits, or other methods of interpretation, 
the meaning of wilderness and what it can 
offer.”’ 

Most conservation groups disagree with 
this wilderness threshold concept. 
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‘‘Apparently the newcomer is expected to 
explore the mood and the temper of the 
wilderness from the cushioned seat of his 
air-conditioned car, or at worst, from the 
uncushioned seat of a picnic table within a 
few feet of a road,’’ comments Stewart M. 
Brandborg, executive director of the Wilder- 
ness Society. 


Encroachments seen 


‘Also, a motor-nature trail can’t be a 
trail if a car can go on it,’’ Mr. Brandborg 
adds. ‘‘While there may be merit in getting 
people out of cars to walk a few yards, I 
don’t see that motor-nature trails justify the 
exclusive use of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of wilderness. 

“The only effective buffer zone must be 
within the wilderness area boundaries. Any- 
thing left out ultimately will be put to some 
other conflicting use despite the best inten- 
tions of today’s administrators, who prom- 
ise to protect it under the wilderness thresh- 
old concept.’’ 

Members of Congress, beset by pressures 
both from conservationists and from con- 
stituents who want parks made more acces- 
sible, also have definite views on these is- 
sues. 

“IT supported the wilderness bill,’’ says 
Rep. Roy A. Taylor (D) of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House interior subcommit- 
tee on parks and recreation. ‘‘But the na- 
tional parks also have got to be made to 
serve all the people. I don’t buy the concept 
that we should build roads only to the end 
of a park and then have people walk. The 
walkers are being heard from a lot more 
than the car riders. We are paying too much 
attention to vocal minorities. The parks 
should be developed to meet the needs of 
all users.”’ 

Congress eventually will hold hearings on 
all park wilderness plans and then make 
the final decision as to which areas should 
be held forever inviolate as wilderness and 
which should be left for roads and other 
developments. 

If the soundings taken as I traveled 
through national parks in recent months are 
a true indicator, the enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation of those who hike the back country 
will carry the day in assuring that adequate 
amounts of wilderness are preserved. 

I recall meeting a young couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Reischke, on a trail in Olym- 
pic National Park. Vacationing from their 
studies at Central College of Washington, 
the Reischkes were heading up the trail 
toward Mt. Olympus and the high divide on 
an eight-day pack trip. Betty Reischke, 
from nearby Tacoma, had hiked in the 
Olympics since she was 12, and was intro- 
ducing her North Dakotan husband to its 
natural glories. 

“Write in your article,’’ she said, ‘“‘that 
they should leave the wilderness areas for 
backpackers like us, and not put a lot of 
roads in the parks.”’ 

O.K., Betty, it is written. Now it’s up to 
Congress. 


6 People vs. wildlife 


A raft down the Snake River is a fine 
way to get close to Wyoming’s Grand 
Teton National Park. But how much 
more human traffic can course the 
river without disturbing the birds and 
animals that live there? The threat 
here and in other national parks has 
officials concerned. 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, WYO. 


“Please keep your voices down. We are 
coming to an area where some bald eagles 
nest in a cottonwood tree.”’ 

Frank Ewing, our guide on this float trip 
at dawn on the Snake River, skillfully poled 
the small rubber raft around a bend, avoid- 
ing the protruding gnawed logs of a beaver 
dam on the bank. 

A short distance from the river we saw 
the nest high in a cottonwood tree. But no 
eagles. 

Current swept us around another bend. 
Frank put a finger to his lips and pointed to 
a high cottonwood snag. Sitting on a jagged 
top, perfectly still, was a baby eagle, gaz- 
ing into the sunrise. 
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‘Enjoy them at a distance’—Unthinking visitors 
to Yellowstone National Park violate a basic 
park rule and add insult to violation by teasing 
the bear. Tolerated though illegal, roadside bear 
feeding has reduced many of these majestic 
creatures to disreputable beggars, living off 
handouts, 


It was a moment to frame forever in 
memory. Early morning mist rose from the 
river. The snow-patched Grand Teton range 
towered in the background, just emerging 
into light. And a rare wild bird in his native 
habitat, content to watch us curiously—as 
long as we kept our distance. 

As we drifted downstream, scene after 
scene of native wildlife unfolded in the val- 
ley of. the spectacular Jackson Hole coun- 
try. We passed within 25 feet of a cow moose 
and her calf, munching their morning meal 
of young willow twigs by the river bank... 
then two bull moose... and in the dis- 
tance, leaving a tree to soar into the sky as 
we approached, the mother—or father—of 
our baby-eagle ... in a little side slough, 
a blue heron, motionless, beak down, fish- 
ing... a half dozen young American mer- 
gansers skittering past the raft, going up- 
stream. 

So it was for 10 miles, silence unbroken 
except by rushing water, blowing leaves, 
and the gentle sounds of the morning. 

And then .. . people. 

Almost with a shock, after seeing nothing 
but scenic beauty and wildlife for three 
hours, we heard the sound of cars and looked 


up to see the 20-foot-high garish Indian- 
tepee facade of a highway chuck-wagon 
restaurant. The float trip was over and we 
were back to the sights and noise of civiliza- 
tion. 

That afternoon we stood on the bank and 
in the space of a few minutes watched four 
large rafts coming down the river. In each 
raft about 20 adults and children crowded 
together. 

The thought came to mind: It’s a great 
way to see a park, But how much human 
traffic could the wildlife absorb without ill 
effects? 

Mr. Ewing, Yale-trained biologist turned 
commercial river boatman, asserted that the 
river can’t take much more. Sure, he could 
profit from added business if greater num- 
bers of people wanted boat rides. But he 
knew and loved the river and the wildlife. 
And he is afraid of what might happen. 

“Three years ago there were only four 
raft operators,’”’ he said. ‘‘Now there are 18, 
and there’s no end in sight. Some of the 
operators have half a dozen large rafts, 
each making two or more trips a day. And 
there are private rafts and canoes which 
stop to let off the people. They often frighten 
the animals or birds while trying to get pic- 
tures, 

“My concern is for the ecology of the 
river. The game we saw today don’t stay 
if the river is overused by people. Or the 
wildlife will stay away from the river banks 
where they would normally feed.”’ 


Who Comes first? 

National Park Service officials agree. 
Some reduction has already been noted in 
the number of wildlife to be seen from 
Snake River. It is suspected the invasion of 
people may have caused this decline. But 
what of the future? Almost 25,000 people 
went on raft trips in 1967, a 45 percent in- 
crease over 1966. If this rate of increase 
were to continue unchecked, that stretch of 
river could see a million people a season 
by 1977. 

Because the Snake River is under state 
rather than federal control in this area, the 
park service cannot at present limit the 
number of raft operators as long as they 
comply with regulations and obtain a spe- 
cial use permit. Park officials, however, are 
hoping some method can be found to regu- 
late use of the river. 

The problem at Grand Teton is repeated 
in one way or another at almost every 
national park in the United States: wild- 
life vs. people. Whose rights are preemi- 
nent when the goal of having people use 
the park and see the animals and birds 
clashes with the mission of preserving the 
wildlife in their native habitat? 

One of the most urgent situations facing 
the park service concerns the safety of 
back-country campers in Glacier National 
Park. After two 19-year-old girls were killed 
by grizzly bears in separate incidents on 
the same night in August, 1967, some citi- 
zens wrote to the park service suggesting 
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that all grizzlies in the park (there are 
about 100) be eliminated. Most letter writ- 
ers, however, urged saving the grizzlies. 

A grizzly bear attack on a human is rare. 
With 15,643,361 recorded visitors in the pre- 
vious 56 years of Glacier Park’s existence, 
only 11 persons are known to have been 
injured by grizzly bears. None of these 
injuries was fatal. Normally the grizzly 
avoids humans unless provoked or sur- 
prised. Grizzlies that become obstreperous 
and threaten visitors are hunted down and 
trapped or destroyed by park rangers. Four 
grizzlies — two of them believed to have 
been the ones involved in the August trage- 
dies — were destroyed immediately after 
the attacks on the girls. 

This year the park is intensifying precau- 
tions to prevent the recurrence of attacks. 
Group hiking rather than hiking alone is 
strongly encouraged. The use of wrist bells 
or other noisemaking devices by hikers is 
being advocated on the premise that this 
will reduce the possibility of surprising 
grizzlies. 

Garbage rules tightened 


Certain trails or back-country areas may 
be closed to travel tor periods of time if a 
troublesome bear has been frequenting these 
areas—until the bear has been eliminated. 
Plastic bags are being given all back-country 
hikers with strict orders that they carry out 
with them all unburnable garbage and con- 
tainers. And the park service has supplied 
the Granite Park Chalet concessionaire a 
larger incinerator in which to burn wet 
garbage. Officials believe the bear involved 
in one of the fatal acidents was en route to 
a garbage area near where one of the girls 
was sleeping. 

Early in 1968 a visiting Canadian school- 
teacher saw a grizzly sow and her cub 
near a road, and approached them to take 
pictures. When the cub became frightened, 
the mother charged the photographer, in- 
flicting some injuries. 

The visitor told park service rangers that 
because he was to blame for the incident, 
he did not want the bear to be punished. 
The park authorities, considering the cub’s 
need for its mother, agreed that no action 
should be taken against the grizzly. 

Another species—the black bear—creates 
a different kind of problem at several 
parks, especially at Yellowstone. 

“ENJOY THEM AT A _ DISTANCE,”’ 
warned the flyer I received on entering Yel- 
lowstone. The handout, given to visitors at 
all parks where bears are present, depicts 
a cute cub bear in a begging pose, and a 
mother bear wearing a menacing scowl. 
The text says that the bears are dangerous, 
that it is against park regulations to feed 
or molest them, that car windows should 
be shut when bears are near, and that cars 
are not to be stopped on the roadway. 

During three days in Yellowstone, I saw 
hundreds of visitors ignoring the warning. 
It was hard to drive more than 10 minutes 
without encountering a “bear jam.” 


Traffic backed up on the highway is al- 
most a certain sign that several cars have 
stopped — sometimes in the middle of the 
road—because a bear has ambled into view 
along the shoulder of the road. Many of the 
bears have become veteran panhandlers, 
have staked out territories and keep regular 
roadside hours. 

I saw one father, camera in hand, en- 
couraging his young daughter to get closer 
to a small bear to feed it some cookies. 
Fortunately, the child was afraid and kept 
her distance. Other parents were allowing 
their children to reach out of open windows 
and tease the bears with food, closing the 
windows at the last minute just before the 
bear tried to reach into the car. 


Atmosphere disrupted 

The park rangers I talked with at Yellow- 
stone said the situation is bad for bears and 
for people. It creates an unnatural atmos- 
phere. The wild bear is reduced from a 
majestic independent creature stalking the 
country for natural food to a disreputable 
beggar, living off handouts and spending 
most of the day along the roadside. 

Bear feeding is dangerous. Out of 91 
known cases of injuries inflicted by bears in 
national parks in 1967, 61 were reported at 
Yellowstone. Most of the incidents occurred 
along highways. 

And ‘‘bear jams’’ completely disrupt the 
movement of traffic throughout the park. 

Although short-lived attempts have been 
made in the past to get the bears off the 
highway, the ‘‘bear jam”’ is practically an 
institution now at Yellowstone. Effective 
control measures would take more man- 
power than is available at present. It would 
also cause a wave of protests from visitors 
if bears could not be seen on a drive through 
the park, even if the bears are upside down 
in a garbage can. So the National Park 
Service chooses, for the time being, to give 
only lip service to enforcement of the regu- 
lation banning bear feeding at Yellowstone. 

The limited numbers of rangers now on 
highway patrol do break up bear jams they 
see and warn visitors who break the law. 
Any ranger could easily issue a dozen cita- 
tions a day and prefer charges which would 
be heard by the United States commissioner 
assigned to the park. But in all of 1967, only 
13 arrests were made at Yellowstone for 
bear molesting or feeding. And the fines 
were small—averaging $10 per conviction. 


Feeding ban enforced 

“We should warn them at the gate that 
they will be arrested for feeding bears,’’ one 
ranger told me. “If we enforced it with stiff 
fines the word would soon get out. If we also 
chased the bears away from the roads, the 
bears undoubtedly would intrude on camp- 
grounds for a while. We might even have 
to destroy some of the troublesome ones. 
But gradually, if bears were deprived of 
handouts and if all garbage cans were made 
bearproof, the animals would be forced to 
seek their natural foods which are just as 
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abundant today as they were before man 
came on the scene.’’ 

In Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, I found 
Superintendent George W. Fry in the midst 
of an all-out campaign to enforce the regu- 
lation against bear-feeding. Added ranger 
patrols on the highways and more warning 
signs for tourists are the chief tools in the 
campaign. 

In three days at Yellowstone, of the park’s 
500 black bears, I must have seen 50 along 
the roadside. At the Smokies in a similar 
period of time, I saw along the well-patrolled 
highways only three or four of the park’s 
300 black bears. 

In some parks poaching is the people ver- 
sus animal problem. Stealthy killing of alli- 
gators in the boondocks of the Everglades 
National Park in Florida takes more than 
50 of the rare ’gators each year. 

Poachers, usually sneaking into back 
roads at night, illegally shoot elk, deer, and 
buffalo in Wind Cave (South Dakota) Na- 
tional Park, bears and deer in Great Smok- 
ies, and even wolves at Alaska’s Mt. Mc- 
Kinley. A recent added problem has been 
the use of snowmobiles to poach elk at 
Glacier Park, Montana. 


Predators eliminated 

Most of the wolves, cougars, and many 
similar predators have already been elim- 
inated from national parks. Usually this 
was done by ranchers when the animals left 
the protection of the parks, although in the 
early days of the National Park Service, 
wolves, coyotes, and cougars were destroyed 
to make parks safer for people. 

Today, the underlying philosophy of the 
park service regarding wildlife is that the 
public has a right to view it, but, as far 
as is possible, on the animals’ terms. Na- 
tional parks are not zoos. Fences or cages 
are forbidden, except in a few rare cases 
to keep buffalo from developed areas. 

Park service officials realize that, for 
many visitors, seeing wildlife may be the 
most important part of a park tour. Thus a 
current objective is to find ways of working 
out the people-animal relationship on a 
compromise basis. 

Projects being planned to achieve this 
include: 

Overlooks and turnouts near areas fre- 
quented by wildlife, one-way motor-nature 
trails, guided caravans on old roads, or 
organized hikes into back-country wilder- 
ness. A few observation blinds may be tried. 

Neil J. Reid, chief of the wildlife branch 
of the National Park Service, points out one 
major difficulty to be overcome if most 
tourists are to see or hear wildlife. 

“The height of the daily activity of wild- 
life does not coincide with our activity 
peaks,’’ notes Mr. Reid. ‘‘The wild animals 
and birds are most active during the eve- 
ning, when people are having dinner, or be- 
fore the alarm goes off in the morning. 

“Except,”’ he adds, ‘‘for the black bears 
at Yellowstone.”’ 
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‘A national park should represent a 
vignette of primitive America.’ That’s 
what the Advisory Board on Wildlife 
Management declared in a special re- 
port to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. Easier said than 
done. And — as a Monitor reporter 
discovered—highly controversial. 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 
Until I saw what was going on in a mag- 
nificent stand of 2,000-year-old giant sequoia 
trees, I always had thought that fire was the 
worst thing that could happen in a forest. 
Yet here were grown men involved in 
setting fires right among these largest grow- 
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No visitors—temperarily—A section of Grand 
Canyon National Park in Arizona. 


ing things in the world. I was ready to call 
for Smokey the Bear. 

These same men were talking about 
“managing the resources.’’ My whole house 
of cards about what should and should not 
be done in a national park was tumbling 
down. Shouldn’t the parks be left ‘‘unim- 
paired for future generations’’? 

That was the trouble, explained my guide 
for the afternoon, San Jose State College 
scientist Howard Shellhammer, as we 
walked in a remote area of the park among 
these 250-foot-tall Sequoia Gigantea (a sister 
species to the even taller but slimmer 
Sequoia Sempervirens, or coast redwoods). 

“Before these groves were given the pro- 
tection of man when the park was estab- 
lished 77 years ago, the giant sequoia trees 
survived lightning fires about every 15 


years,’’ Dr. Shellhammer said. ‘‘This flushed 
out, the underfoliage. 


Fire studied as tool 

“Now the undergrowth is so thick that if 
a fire should start, it might become so in- 
tense that it would penetrate the insulating 
nature of the bark. It could become a crown 
fire and sweep the trees that have withstood 
natural fires for all these hundreds and 
thousands of years.”’ 

Most of the giant sequoia trees in the area 
showed blackened places on their bark, evi- 
dence of fires in earlier years. 

Each summer, for the past five years, four 
San Jose State College scientists, led by Dr. 
Richard J. Hartesveldt, have been conduct- 
ing a broad study of the effects of fire as a 
management tool, not only on the giant 
sequoias, but on the plant and animal life of 
the area, 

Low, carefully controlled ground fires 
have been set, or the undergrowth cleared 
by bulldozers, on several small plots where 
the absence of fire for many years had al- 
lowed white fir, incense cedar, and other 
shade-tolerant trees to grow up among the 
giant sequoias. 

In addition to the fire danger, the under- 
growth had prevented sequoia seeds from 
reaching the bare mineral soil they needed 
to survive. The thick stands of smaller 
trees had shut off what sunlight there was 
from sequoia seedlings that did get started. 

In one of the fire-cleared areas amid a 
grove of nine towering sequoias, I saw 
hundreds of small stakes in the ground. 

Dr. Shellhammer stooped down to show 
me a second-year-growth seedling almost a 
foot tall. 

“T feel like these are my children,’’ he 
said. “If they get too much sun they scald 
and die. Too little, and they won’t grow.” 

About 6,000 seedlings had sprouted the 
first year after the controlled burn, and 
several hundred of these survived the sec- 
ond year. The scientists are hopeful they 
may soon have enough evidence to push for 
major controlled burning in other sequoia 
groves in the park and in adjacent Kings 
Canyon National Park. 


Natural fires to burn? 

Back in Washington a short time later, 
a National Park Service official told me 
the service hoped to put into effect a policy 
for many parks that when natural fires oc- 
cur, they will be allowed to burn within pre- 
designated fire-management units. 

‘‘Nobody has any trouble with this policy 
— philosophically,’’ one top park service of- 
ficial said. ‘‘But when it comes down to 
giving the orders to let it burn... .” 

In Everglades National Park, Florida, 
controlled burning already is being con- 
ducted extensively in the pinelands to re- 
duce unnatural competition from hard- 
woods, The ‘‘managed’’ fires take the place 
of natural fires which, in the years before 
park protection, kept the hardwoods under 
control. 
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Controlled burning is only one of a va- 
riety of techniques available to the park 
service in following a policy suggested five 
years ago by a blue-ribbon private panel on 
wildlife management. 


Primitive view blurred 

“A national park should represent a vi- 
gnette of primitive America,’ concluded 
the report of the Advisory Board on Wild- 
life Management submitted to Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

Prior to becoming national parks, most 
park areas have gone through periods of 
indiscriminate logging, burning, livestock 
grazing, hunting, and predator control, the 
report said. Then these areas entered the 
park system and shifted abruptly to a 
regime of being unnaturally protected. Add 
the factor of human use—clearing areas 
for roads and campgrounds—and the plants 
and animals that survived in the park often 
did not represent primitive America. 

The board recommended that the animal 
and plant life within each park should be 
maintained, or where necessary restored, 
‘“‘as nearly as possible in the condition that 
prevailed when the area was first visited by 
white man.’’ 


Easier said than done. And _ highly 
controversial. 
For instance, imagine the howl from 


ranchers—who have over the years killed 
off the predators which, they say, attack 
their livestock—if the National Park Ser- 
vice tried to reintroduce wolves and cou- 
gars into parks adjoining their ranches. 

The elk-control problem in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, arouses. the 
anger of hunters each winter. 

In 1961, the presence of 10,000 elk in the 
northern herd of Yellowstone, twice the 
capacity of the range, was causing exten- 
sive damage to the plant life and was 
depriving other animals of food. Buffalo, 
moose, mule deer, and antelope compete 
with the elk for available food. 

Not enough of the elk went outside the 
park in winter, as their ancestors had, to 
become targets for hunters. (This is the 
preferred method for eliminating the sur- 
plus.) Live trapping was _ unsatisfactory 
and too.expensive. So the National Park 
Service entered on a ‘‘direct control’ pro- 
gram, as a last resort to effect the required 
reduction. 


Indians get meat 


Direct control is a euphemism for shoot- 
ing the elk. The shooting was done in sub- 
zero weather by park personnel who then 
distributed the meat among Indian com- 
munities in the area. More than 4,000 elk 
were disposed of during the winter of 1961- 
62, resulting in vigorous protests from 
Wyoming hunters demanding the right to 
participate in the reduction. 

Western sportsmen also demanded that 
more of the excess elk be trapped and given 
to other states to stock suitable elk ranges 


for hunting. But trapping that many ani- 
mals takes more money ($100 an animal) 
and more manpower than is available. 

The 1961-62 reduction program was not 
a permanent solution. Each year the num- 
ber of animals added to the herd has ex- 
ceeded the number trapped inside Yellow- 
stone or taken by hunters outside the park. 
It has thus been necessary to continue a 
limited amount of liquidation. As a result 
pressures have mounted to permit hunting 
in the park, 

Highways discouraged 

In keeping with laws establishing the 
parks, hunting is prohibited in all but one of 
the 32 national parks. It is allowed only in 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, in a 
very limited way (and under the guise of elk 
reduction), as part of a political concession. 

The advisory board’s wildlife management 
proposals of 1962 also had strong recom- 
mendations in another controversial area — 
the overcrowding of man’s ‘‘range.”’ 

The whole effect of maintaining or creat- 
ing the mood of ‘‘wild America”’ can be lost, 
the report said, if the parks are overdevel- 
oped for motorized travel. 

Their solution: Ration the tourists rather 
than expand the roads. 

Secretary Udall’s wildlife advisory board 
also urged elimination in the national parks 
of mass recreation facilities such as golf 
courses (at California’s Yosemite), ski lifts, 
motorboat marinas, ‘‘and other extraneous 
developments which completely contradict 
the management goal.”’ 


Protective effects studied 


Although most of the board’s suggestions 
were welcomed by officials, many of the 
proposals have not yet been implemented. 
One of the biggest obstacles to restoring 
primitive conditions is lack of basic knowl- 
edge of the effects of the years of overpro- 
tection. Also, techniques need to be de- 
veloped to restore natural conditions. 

The meager programs for basic research 
recently have been expanded somewhat. 
And in 1967, Dr. A. Starker Leopold, chair- 
man of the advisory board, was appointed 
chief scientist for the National Park Serv- 
ice, on a part-time basis. 

Much additional information is required 
to determine the needs of the ecosystems of 
each park, or even the larger area sur- 
rounding the park which is part of the eco- 
system. An ecosystem is the community of 
plants and animals (including man) to- 
gether with the environment that controls 
them. It is continually changing, never 
static. 

Cutting off fresh water (by another fed- 
eral agency) from the Everglades National 
Park is threatening to change the entire 
ecosystem of the park. Removal of preda- 
tors and blocking of migration routes with 
man-made developments have contributed 
to the Yellowstone elk problem. 

In the Virgin Islands National Park on St. 
John Island, man brought in the mongoose 
to eliminate rats. But mongooses are day 
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creatures; rats nocturnal. And now the eco- 
system has been upset because both species 
thrive, with the mongooses doing unlooked- 
for damage by eating the eggs of birds and 
eliminating some species of native lizards. 

When hiking along the Appalachian Trail 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, I literally stumbled upon another re- 
sources management problem — a pig hole. 
European wild pigs, not native to America 
and not having enough natural enemies to 
keep them in check, have dug deep wallows 
along trails and in many places of the park. 


Restoration examined 


There are other examples of nonnative 
animals which many people believe should 
be removed from the parks where they are 
“unnatural”? but by now permanent resi- 
dents. These include the burro in Big Bend 
National Park. Texas, Death Valley Nation- 
al Monument, California, and the Grand 
Canyon; the goat in Hawaii’s Volcanoes and 
Haleakala National Parks; and the wild 
horse in Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park, North Dakota. 

A counterproblem is how to restore the 
native species where they no longer exist — 
the wolf in Yellowstone, kit fox in Badlands 
National Monument, South Dakota, the Big- 
horn Sheep in Theodore Roosevelt Park. 

Intrusions of man in many parks have 
forced wild animals from their accustomed 
feeding spots, or made beggars out of bears 
and deer. And, as discussed earlier, the ab- 
sence of natural fire has actually endan- 
gered the park-protected giant sequoias and 
disturbed their regeneration process. 


Habitat emphasized 


‘‘We make a mistake in thinking we can 
preserve living things,’’ says Lyle H. Mce- 
Dowell, chief of the National Park Service 
branch of resources management. ‘‘We 
can’t. What we can do instead is to perpet- 
uate by preserving the habitat that makes 
these things possible. 

‘“‘We try to save giant sequoia trees in one 
area of California,’’ he adds, ‘‘or a certain 
number of redwoods in another section. But 
if we save these redwoods and do not con- 
sider the entire habitat, it is possible that 
our protectionist policy might disturb the 
ecosystem and eventually ruin the forest. 

“We have been unable to project our 
thinking beyond our own lifespan,” says Mr. 
McDowell. ‘‘Removing trees or inducing a 
controlled burn to eliminate unnatural com- 
petition that is impeding the perpetuation 
of the giant sequoia, might leave a scar. 
But the scars won’t be there in 500 years. 

“It is not enough just to think about the 
next 10 years, or the next generation even. 
We have to be concerned about what the 
people in the 50th generation are going to 
see. 

“Why do people go to national parks?’’ 
Mr. McDowell asks, and then answers: 
“Because of the resources. So we are going 
to have to become resource conscious, first 
and last.” 


8 Of politics and parks 


‘Cathedral’ trees—The trees in Jedediah Smith 


Redwoods State Park, Calif., are so close to 
Howland Hill Road that a visitor’s car almost 
scrapes them. Jedediah Smith is slated to become 
part of the newly authorized Redwood National 
Park when the State of California approves the 
transfer. 
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Conflicting interests traditionally 
have surrounded efforts to establish 
U.S. national parks. California’s ma- 
jestic redwoods stirred one of the 
longest and bitterest of such contro- 
versies. 

WASHINGTON 


“Apparently there is only one consensus 

. at least 95 percent of the people from 

whom we have heard want a national red- 
wood park.” 

Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall paused a mo- 
ment, looking out from the curved dais. In 
the audience government officials, lumber- 
company presidents, conservation leaders, 
and assorted lobbyists waited to present 
their views at the final set of ‘‘Redwood 
National Park” hearings of the House in- 
terior subcommittee on parks and recre- 
ation. 

“T would say, though,’’ continued the 
veteran chairman of the full House Interior 
Committee, ‘‘that at least 50 percent of the 
people want a redwood park at the expense 
of the other person, or the other group, or 
the other area.’”’ 

After three days and more than 100,000 
words of testimony, the record clearly 
showed the extent to which politics and 
parks have become entwined. 

Cabinet Secretaries Stewart L. Udall of 
the Department of the Interior and Orville 
L. Freeman of the Agriculture Department 
both spoke in favor of the park but sharply 
disagreed with each other on a key provi- 
sion of a bill already passed by the Senate. 
This provision—to trade prime redwood- 
bearing land owned by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service to private 
lumber companies in exchange for com- 
pany-owned redwood land to be included 
in the Interior Department’s national 
park—would lower the purchase price of 
the park by about $40 million and also ap- 
pease local critics. 

Secretary Udall testified that he was 
against such a land trade “‘in principle.’’ 
But if it was a case of the trade or no 
park at all, he (and the administration) 
would accept it. Secretary Freeman spoke 
heatedly against the trade, and said he, 
too, was speaking for the administration. 
Reagan approval seen 


A spokesman for the State of California 
testified that Gov. Ronald Reagan now fa- 
vored turning over some of the state red- 
wood parks to help form the new national 
park, but that the State Legislature would 
have to decide the matter. This magna- 
nimity was accompanied by hints that the 
state expected the federal government to 
make certain Defense Department ocean 
beach land in southern California available 
for state recreation use. 


Executives of the four lumber companies 
with major redwood holdings in the proposed 
national park area were called ensemble to 
the witness table. Each had a different pro- 
posal for areas to be included in the park. 
And each offered to cooperate in making 
some of its redwood land available provided 
that the Forest Service land trade was com- 
pleted. 

Finally, leaders from the Sierra Club, the 
Wilderness Society, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, and other conservation groups made 
their pitches. They, too, all had their own 
plans for the amount of redwood land to be 
set aside and boundaries of the park. 

Most argued for a much larger park than 
provided in the Senate bill, which, in turn, 
was larger than the bill submitted by an 
economy-minded administration. And these 
spokesmen asserted that there is a need for 
a national park to preserve the best of the 
virgin redwood groves that have managed to 
survive but might soon fall before the saw. 

Last August I revisited the northern Cali- 
fornia redwood country and found the citi- 
zens greatly concerned about the proposed 
park. Opponents distributed campaign- 
type buttons reading: ‘‘Don’t ‘Park’ My 
Job’’; park advocates offered ‘‘Don’t Pulp 
Our Parks”’ buttons. Residents of Humboldt 
and Del Norte Counties feared loss of in- 
dustry, jobs, and tax revenue if timber- 
lands were taken out of use and not replaced 
with other federally owned redwood-bear- 
ing land. 


Forests stripped 

Going through the redwood country, I saw 
effects of the half century of delay in es- 
tablishing a ‘‘Redwood National Park.” 
Time after time groves of towering trees 
were interrupted by large denuded areas 
where clear-cutting practices of lumber 
companies over the decades had swept 
through acres of once majestic Sequoia 
Sempervirens — the coast redwoods that 
grow more than 350 feet high. 

One afternoon I drove into Jedediah 
Smith Redwoods State Park, which prob- 
ably will become a part of the national park. 
The approach along rustic, narrow, dusty 
Howland Hill Road is spectacular, with the 
redwood trees so close they almost scrape 
the car. 

But when a turnoff took us into Stout 
Grove the scene was the most awe-inspiring 
of anything I have ever witnessed in thou- 
sands of miles of travels throughout the 
nation. 

No human architect could duplicate such 
a setting: the redwoods rising into the sky, 
just close enough to each other to allow 
shafts of late afternoon light to stream into 
the grove .. . almost utter stillness except 
for a few distant bird calls ... green ferns 

. some alders dwarfed by the redwoods 
. paths winding through the grove... 
one immense tree stretched out horizontally 
just as it had been felled by wind years ago. 

In these moments at Stout Grove it was 

quite clear why they call the oldest and big- 
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gest of these stately wonders ‘‘cathedral’’ 
trees, and why so many people have worked 
so hard to save the redwoods. 

The Save-the-Redwoods League has raised 
$12.5 million since 1918 to purchase outstand- 
ing redwood forests and groves, and the 
state of California has matched these funds 
to provide a number of redwoods state 
parks. The combined efforts of conservation 
groups finally prevailed to convince Con- 
gress to authorize a large redwood national 
park. 

Pressure groups form 

Over the years, a growing array of politi- 
cal forces has become involved in proposals 
to establish new national parks and in poli- 
cies adopted to develop and manage national 
park areas. 

In some cases, mining, lumber, grazing, 
and hydroelectric power interests have op- 
posed ‘‘locking up’’ of resources by the strict 
preservation code of the national parks. 

Hunters — barred from national parks — 
always form a highly vocal opposition to new 
parks. 

Government agencies such as the Forest 
Service (which has lost much land to na- 
tional parks), and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army Corps of Engineers 
(which seek to put dams and water projects 
in parks) have built up strong alliances with 
Congress or industry and frequently feud 
with the National Park Service. 

An influence more powerful in the past 
than at present is the concession operator. 
In early days, business interests were 
courted to build lodges and develop con- 
veniences for tourists, and the concession- 
aires had a great deal to say about policy 
in specific parks. At present, concessionaires 
are consulted in regard to development of 
master plans for each park but do not exert 
much influence. 

Homeowners in or near a proposed na- 
tional park ordinarily seek to block the pro- 
posal. Tourist-oriented businesses in the 
towns or along the highways nearby are 
usually park advocates. 

The makeup of Congress or the adminis- 
tration is basic in every national park issue. 
Rarely can a park be established without 
the support of members of Congress from 
the state or district. 

At the same time, one of the inevitable 
political realities is that a member of Con- 
gress who is a key figure on a powerful com- 
mittee or is an influential voice in the Sen- 
ate or House can push through a park for 
his area while other possibly more worthy 
park projects are left in limbo. 

The balance of power in the conflicts be- 
tween park protectionists and resource 
exploiters has completely changed over the 
past half century—from Hetch Hetchy to 
the Grand Canyon dams and the redwoods 
fights. 

Yosemite dam built 
A proposal at the turn of the century to 


build a dam in the Yosemite National Park 
wilderness at Hetch Hetchy to carry water 
to San Francisco was fought by park pioneer 


John Muir, the Sierra Club, and conserva- 
tionists throughout the United States. Favor- 
ing the dam were Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane (who had been San Fran- 
cisco city attorney) and Gifford Pinchot (a 
great practical conservationist but never a 
friend of national parks). The bill finally 
passed Congress in 1913 and the dam was 


built. es 
In those days, the conservationists were 


few, mostly the individuals who backpacked 
or rode horseback through the wilderness. 
And Hetch Hetchy was the last dam ever 
authorized in a national park, although 
there have been many close calls over the 
past half century. 

The recent battle to put two. dams on the 
Colorado River near Grand Canyon National 
Park as part of the Central Arizona Project 
showed the turnabout of political power. 
Both dams would have affected the river, 
and one dam would have backed water into 
the canyon. 

Led by the Sierra Club, conservation 
groups mobilized citizen support from 
millions of Americans who may never have 
seen Grand Canyon, but who now are 
aware of the importance of preserving the 
irreplaceable natural resources. So great 
was this citizen pressure that Secretary 
Udall was forced to reverse his original posi- 
tion of support for the dams and to seek a 
compromise. The bill passed by Congress in 
September, 1968, authorizing the Arizona 
Project, had specific safeguards prohibiting 
the building of dams. 

Conservation groups now exert a good deal 
of influence. Those concerned most directly 
with national park problems—the National 
Parks Association, Wilderness Society, and 
Sierra Club — have a total membership in 
excess of 150,000. 

On a given issue, they can obtain coopera- 
tion from many other groups such as the 
League of Women Voters, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, and the National Wild- 
life Federation. All of these groups have 
offices in Washington, some of them heavily 
staffed. 

The Wilderness Society, for instance, has 
about 1,300 ‘“‘leaders’’ in communities all 
over the nation. If an issue is coming up 
in Congress, these leaders are provided 
with information, pro and con. The leaders 
at the community level then try to interest 
other citizens in letting their own views on 
the issue be known to members of Congress 
or public officials. 

Although the forces of conservation have 
been growing in influence, they have lost 
many of their park crusades. For instance, 
protests did not prevent the building of 
Glen Canyon Dam on the Colorado, which 
will back water up under Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument. 

In Indiana, conservationists won a late 
and hollow victory after most of the state’s 
delegations to Congress, steel companies, 
and other industry had fought an ‘Indiana 
Dunes National Park’’ for 50 years. By the 
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time a small Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore could be authorized in 1966, steel 
companies had purchased and leveled the 
best dunes. The area that remained was 
far below national park system standards. 
Compromises accepted 

In some cases the National Park Service 
and conservation leaders had to compro- 
mise park principles in order to get parks 
established. For more than a_ decade, 
ranchers and hunters fought the addition 
of Jackson Hole lands to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. Legislation finally passed in 
1950 permits deputizing a select group of 
Wyoming hunters each year to shoot elk 
in the park, ostensibly in the cause of re- 
ducing the overabundant supply. 

In today’s complicated political atmos- 
phere, National Park Service Director 
George B. Hartzog Jr. spends a major share 
of his time dealing with Congress, testifying 
at hearings, or figuring out what to do about 
the 90 major pieces of legislation affecting 
the national park system which were before 
Congress in 1968. 

A lawyer by training and a career park 
service official, Mr. Hartzog is highly re- 
spected by members of Congress. Some of 
his critics in conservation circles, however, 
charge that he is too much of a wheeler- 
dealer and back-room operator. 

“Sure he’s an operator,’’ says one park 
service official. ‘‘But that’s how conserva- 
tion is made these days—not by ecologists 
alone. On some things we have to com- 
promise.”’ 

Some conservation leaders I talked with 
said privately they think Mr. Hartzog is 
dedicated to the national park ideals—pre- 
serving the areas in their pristine state. Yet 
they criticize him for what they say is too 
great an emphasis on trying to provide for 
needs of mounting numbers of visitors. 
Dual role juggled 

Mr. Hartzog admits he is walking a tight- 
rope between what he sees as his responsi- 
bility to the average American to have the 
opportunity to visit national parks, and the 
time-honored requirement of keeping parks 
“unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.’’ He also knows he cannot make 
policy in a vacuum. Congress is always 
looking over his shoulder, sometimes say- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t build more roads or lodges’’; 
at other times saying, ‘‘Don’t give in to 
the backpackers by locking up the parks 
for just the few.” 

The hard-working director (he puts in 14 
hours a day or more on the job and visits 
park areas on most weekends) seems to en- 
joy the political maneuvering. 

‘‘All decisions made in a political environ- 
ment are ultimately going to be validated 
or rejected by the public,’’ Mr. Hartzog 
says philosophically. ‘‘When an administra- 
tor in government gets reversed, it is be- 
cause somewhere along the line you failed 
to have your action accepted by the people. 
And it is the people that are going to re- 
verse you, although it may be in the person 
of a congressman or a Cabinet secretary.”’ 


9 The rocky road to park expansion 
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President Johnson has proposed 
that the U.S. national park system be 
completed by 1972, 100th anniver- 
sary of Yellowstone, the first park. 
But lack of funds plus opposition 
from various sources to any new park 
make achievement of this goal highly 
unlikely even in a decade. 
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Mapful of hopes—Prominent proposed additions 
to the American national park system include 
national parks, national monuments (natural), 
national seashores, lakeshores, and _ rivers. 
Establishment of these areas—particularly na- 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, N.Y. 

We followed the graded road through the 
scenic foothills of the Adirondack state 
park. Trees on either side were defaced 
with no-trespassing signs. 

Then a large sign: ‘‘Elk Lake Lodge, 
private park, all persons are warned 
against hunting, fishing, or camping hereon 
or trespassing for these purposes without 
express permission from the owner. Vio- 
lators will be prosecuted.”’ 
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tional parks—faces many obstacles. They include 
sluggish legislative processes, high cost of land 
acquisitions, lack of funds, and the opposition 
which any new park proposal arouses from 
groups which have an interest in the status quo. 


Not easily intimidated, we pressed on. A 
few yards up the road, we encountered 
another sign, pointing to a trail: ‘‘Forest 
Fire Tower, Boreas Mt. Public Welcome. 
New York Conservation Department.”’ 

Funny way to run a public state park. 
Were we legal or illegal? 

If our purpose was hiking, we soon 
learned, we could follow the trail along 
New York State lands. But Elk Lake itself 
—a picturesque jewel in the wilderness— 
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and all the access points to it, were on 
private property. open only to paying 
guests. 


National park urged 

And that, we discovered, was one of the 
chief reasons that Laurance S. Rockefeller 
and others were advocating the establish- 
ment of a national park here. The pro- 
posed park constitutes the largest wild area 
still available east of the Mississippi. 

Today, 76 years after New York created 
Adirondack state park, only 40 percent of 
the land within the boundary has been 
acquired for public use. The rest is private. 
Much of the best wilderness is owned by 
clubs as well as by lumber companies, real- 
estate developers, and other commercial 
interests. 

The state-owned wilderness lands in the 
state park are protected by a ‘‘forever 
wild”’ constitutional provision that requires 
Legislature and citizens to approve any 
change in use. But private lands are gradu- 
ally being lost to real-estate development 
and other commercial activity. 


Hikers divided 


In my visit to the Adirondacks area I dis- 
covered the issue divides even those using 
the hiking trails. 

“T’m in favor of making a national park 
here and keeping the land from being com- 
mercially developed,’’ said Alfred Bender, 
from Long Island, whom I met on the Mt. 
Marcy trail. ‘‘Some of the lakes we used to 
visit already have been ruined,” he added. 

“‘The federal government louses up every- 
thing,’’ said Marvin Samansky of New York 
City, another hiker on the Mt. Marcy trail. 
“The national park might be good in that 
it would let a lot more people come. But I’m 
selfish. If the National Park Service took it 
over they might put roads in and people 
would be driving all through it.” 

It is unfortunate that the National Park 
Service, in need of additional area to take 
care of future demands, suffers from its 
blurred image among some citizens. These 
citizens think it devotes too much attention 
to providing roads, campgrounds, commer- 
cial development, and mass recreational at- 
tractions such as beaches and scenic park- 
ways. 

This view of the park service was perhaps 
encouraged by Mission 66, with its annual 
ballyhoo about increased visitation and all 
the road improvements, new visitor centers, 
and other construction over the 10-year 
program which ended in 1966. And the re- 
cent outburst of articles and TV programs 
depicting the slumlike conditions in Yosem- 
ite Valley have spread the idea that all 
parks are overcrowded. 

California, the most populous state, has 
four national parks and eight national monu- 
ments with just over 3 million acres; New 
York, a close second in population, has no 
national parks and no national monuments 
with natural areas. 


Laurance Rockefeller, the conservation- 
minded one of the famous brothers, seeks 
to remedy this imbalance. He helped finance 
a study in which three experts came up with 
a plan to establish a 1.72 million-acre Adiron- 
dack Mountains National Park. It would in- 
clude most of the present state park, but 
would have the advantage of stimulating the 
purchase and preservation along with it of 
the private lands within the park. 


A national park in this area would also 
be within a one-day drive for one-fourth of 
the nation’s population. 


The New York State Conservation De- 
partment, which supervises the forest-pre- 
serve lands within the state park, strongly 
opposes a national park. Chief among its 
arguments are that the proposed park would 
disorganize the timber industry, would shut 
off an area of 1.7 million acres to thousands 
of hunters who generate $4 million a year in 
business, and would have an adverse effect 
of the state’s water resources. 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has ducked the 
issue for the time being, referring it to a 
study group that is to report back to him 
in April, 1969. The National Park Service 
is withholding its own analysis on the issue. 

Current policies of the National Park 
Service are swinging away from new roads 
and increases in park commercial develop- 
ment, although the increasing number of 
Americans wanting to visit the parks brings 
new pressure each year to add to camp- 
grounds, roads, and service facilities. 


New parks scarce 

The National Park Service hopes to 
acquire additional areas to meet the de- 
mands of present and future generations. 
The federal government also is seeking to 
help states obtain new park sites before all 
the prime land goes under the bulidozer or 
blacktop. 

In his 1966 conservation message to Con- 
gress, President Johnson asked that the na- 
tional park system be completed by 1972, 
the 100th anniversary of the world’s first 
national park, Yellowstone. But no one has 
ever defined what a ‘‘complete’’ system 
should include. Furthermore, lack of funds 
plus opposition from many sides to each 
new park proposal make it highly unlikely 
that the park system will be completed 
even in a decade. 

Until 1968 only two entirely new national 
parks have been established in the last two 
decades—Virgin Islands in 1956 and Can- 
yonlands in Utah in 1964. Virgin Islands 
was entirely a gift from Laurance Rocke- 
feller. Canyonlands was acquired from 
public domain and state lands. 

A 38rd national park, Guadalupe, in 
Texas, was authorized in 1966, but does not 
yet have enough area to be legally estab- 
lished and available for visitors. More than 
90 percent of the projected park was private 
property; Congress so far has appropriated 
only enough money to purchase one-fifth 
of it. 
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Redwood park added 

A Redwood National Park in northern 
California has just been authorized by Con- 
gress and will become the 34th national 
park. It is expected to be operational in 
about two years. North Cascades National 
Park in northern Washington state was also 
authorized as park No. 35, along with the 
adjoining Ross Lake and Lake Chelan Na- 
tional Recreation Areas. This complex of 
rugged alplike mountain ranges, glaciers, 
valleys, and lakes near the Canadian border 
is already 99 percent in federal ownership. 
Some campgrounds, roads, and trails al- 
ready have been built by the forest service, 
which previously owned most of the land. 


Purchase precedent set 

Establishment of a new park area is far 
more complicated now than in 1872, when 
Congress could carve Yellowstone out of the 
abundant public domain and declare it a 
national park. In the ensuing 90 years other 
parkland was added to the national park 
system through transfers from federal agen- 
cies or gifts from states, individuals, or 
philanthropic organizations. 

But until 1961, Congress refused to estab- 
lish any new parks (other than historic 
sites) which require federal funds for pur- 
chase of the basic units. In that year Con- 
gress authorized $16 million from general 
funds to buy privately owned land for the 
new Cape Cod National Seashore, and 
thereby gave its blessing to the use of tax 
funds to buy new parks. 

What will be next? The National Park 
Service has a number of areas under study, 
and bills have been introduced in Congress 
for some of them. Much of the area needed 
for new parks is in private hands and its 
purchase will require sizable federal 
funding. 

Also, the park service estimates it will 
take (at present prices) $155 million just to 
acquire the private lands still to be pur- 
chased in park areas that have been author- 
ized since 1961. 

Congress this year also expanded the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund to 
authorize an additional $100 million a year 
or more out of continental shelf oil reve- 
nues to be used for the purchase of new 
federal and state park and recreation 
areas. 

This provision greatly enhances. the 
prospects for new national parks. 


Reluctance likely 

However, Congress and the administra- 
tion will be reluctant to commit money for 
parks until the Vietnam war costs recede. 
Furthermore, proposed park areas still must 
get sufficient backing from Congress and 
conservation groups to offset the customary 
opposition of those who, for one reason or 
another, are against park expansions. 

In the populous northeastern section of 
the nation, which now has but one national 
park (Acadia in Maine), the only remaining 


area considered large enough and of park 
quality is the Adirondacks. Most of the best 
potential areas are in the West. 

Following are some possibilities for new 
parks and the prospects for their establish- 
ment. Those marked (A) have been studied 
by the National Park Service and approved 
by the Secretary of Interior’s Advisory 
Board on National Parks. 

Alaska—Glacier Bay National Park (A): 

Redesignate national monument and ter- 
minate mining in the area. Glacier Bay 
would be larger than Yellowstone, now the 
largest national park. Glacier Bay has spec- 
tacular glaciers coming down to the ocean, 
breathtaking mountain ranges, and rare 
wildlife species. Prospects—fair, 

Alaska—Katmai National Park: 

The park proposal would redesignate the 
present national monument, home of the 
world’s largest bear, the brown Kodiak 
bear, and unique Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, scene of the violent eruption of 1912. 
The area is almost entirely wilderness and 
would become the largest park in the na- 
tional park system. Prospects—good, once 
studies have been made. 

Arizona—Sonoran Desert National Park: 

The plan would enlarge present Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument and add 
most of the Cabeza Prieta federal game 
range to make a 1,242,000-acre park, all out 
of federally owned land. Legislation has been 
introduced in Congress. The area has the 
last sizable expanse of Sonoran type vegeta- 
tion in the nation, and is a sanctuary for rare 
desert bighorn sheep. Prospects—fair. 

California — Channel Islands National 
Park (A): 

The proposal, introduced in this session 
by three California congressmen, would 
greatly enlarge the present national monu- 
ment consisting of Santa Barbara and Ana- 
capa Islands. It would add San Miguel Is- 
land (now under the Navy), as well as 
Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa Islands (now 
privately owned). These five islands exhibit 
a unique combination of islands, seashore, 
and related marine values resulting from 
a million-year isolation from the mainland, 
and include sea elephants, fur seals, sea 
lions, great rookeries of nesting sea birds 
and significant geological structures. Pros- 
pects—fair. 

California—Death Valley National Park 
(A): 

Another redesignation of a national monu- 
ment, with mining to be abolished. Pros- 
pects—long delay. 

Hawaii—Kauai National Park (A): 

This park would be in the northwestern 
portion of the island of Kauai, and would 
contain such outstanding features as the 
Na Pali Cliffs, Haena and Barking Sands 
undeveloped beaches, Alakai Swamp, Wai- 
mea Canyon (the Grand Canyon of Hawaii) 
—all in an area in which rainfall varies 
from 20 inches to 500 inches a year. Much 
of the land now is owned by the state. Leg- 
islation has not yet been introduced, and 
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there is strong state and local opposition. 
Prospects—long delay. 
Minnesota — Voyageurs 
(A): 
This 103,000-acre park on the Canadian 
border is in an outstanding setting of lakes 
and wilderness, and would include a 40- 
mile portion of the route of the voyageurs— 
the intrepid 18th-century fur traders who 
opened up America between the Great 
Lakes and the Rockies. Half of the land 
would have to come from a lumber com- 
pany which opposes the park unless other 
lands are obtained in a trade. Cost of the 
park—$20 million for the private lands—is 
also a major problem. Prospects—fair. 
Nevada—Great Basin National Park (A): 
This proposed area would preserve a re- 
markable cross section of plant and animal 
life, extending from the desert floor through 
five life zones to the 13,063-foot Wheeler 
Peak. The basin contains 14 mountain peaks 
with an elevation greater than 10,000 feet, 
the Lehman Caves National Monument, Lex- 
ington Arch which spans an opening higher 
than a four-story building, and five alpine 
lakes—all within an otherwise arid region. 
Prospects—poor. 


New Mexico — Valle 
National Park (A): 

This would combine Valle Grande, one 
of the greatest collapsed volcanic summits 
in the world, with Bandelier National Mon- 
ument and its Indian ruins. Prospects — 
poor. 

Oklahoma or Kansas — Prairie National 
Park: 

This park would preserve in its natural 
state a typical example of prairie, with its 
bird life, flowers, and sweep of grassland, 
and would give the opportunity to show the 
meaning of prairie and the part it played 
in the development of the country. Prospects 
—poor. 


National Park 


Grande-Bandelier 


Other areas under study 


Natural areas having the best opportunity 
of being added to the park system as na- 
tional monuments include: Big Thicket, 
Texas; Biscayne, Florida; Congaree Forest, 
South Carolina; Florissant Fossil Beds, 
Colorado; Fossil Butte, Wyoming; Great 
Salt Lake, Utah; Cape Fear, North Carolina; 
Hualapai, Arizona; and Fahkahatchee 
Strand, Florida. 

National seashores or lakeshores being 
considered for establishment include: Cum- 
berland Island, Georgia; Oregon Dunes; 
Gulf Islands, Florida and Louisiana; Cana- 
veral, Florida; Sleeping Bear Dunes, Michi- 
gan; Apostle Islands, Wisconsin; Guam (in 
the Pacific); and Sandy Hook, New Jersey. 

National scenic rivers being  consid- 
ered include: Buffalo River, Arkansas; St. 
Croix, Minnesota and Wisconsin; Potomac, 
Maryland and Virginia; Suwannee, Georgia 
and Florida; Wolf, Wisconsin; and a section 
of the upper Missouri River in Montana to 
be designated the Lewis and Clark national 
scenic river. 


\O Private pockets in public parks 


Bulldozers scarred this famous view—This is 
the view today from 6,800-foot-high Wawona 
Point, one of the most famous overlooks in 
Yosemite National Park. It represents the sad 
story of what can happen when bureaucratic 
delays and lack of funds prevent National Park 
Service acquisition of privately owned holdings 
within the national park system. The govern- 


Only seven national parks in the 
United States are completely in public 
ownership. Privately owned ‘inhold- 
ings’ exist in all the other parks and in 
many national monuments. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK, WASH. 


This 896,000-acre park in and around 
Washington’s rugged Olympic mountains 
has two distinctions. 

It contains some of America’s most mag- 
nificent scenery and wilderness — snow- 
capped mountains, rain forests, dense 
stands of giant Douglas fir, alpine lakes, and 
miles of primitive ocean beach. 

It also contains 550 pockets of private 
property — 6,416 acres divided into more 
than 1,200 tracts. 

National Park Service Director George B. 
Hartzog Jr. says these pockets of private 
property — which the service calls ‘‘inhold- 
ings’’ — are a threat to the integrity of the 
park. 

For example, an abandoned, half-burned 
sawmill and a collection of ramshackle cot- 
tages desecrate the view in one area. In 
another, a landowner is believed to be plan- 
ning to sell to real-estate subdividers prop- 
erty in the heart of the park’s winter elk 
range. 

Other national parks also have inholding 
problems, some of them extensive. Actually, 
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ment could have bought the 160-acre tract in 
1956 for $20,000. Condemnation proceedings 
stopped the recent real-estate subdivision for 
which the hillside was scarred. In a California 
federal court, the owners claimed the land was 
worth $800,000. A jury decided the sale price 
to the government should be $265,000. 


only seven national parks are completely in 
public ownership. When a national park is 
established, legally defined park boundaries 
almost always include some private prop- 
erty. 


Property values skyrocket 


“Inholdings are a major problem,”’ ac- 
cording to Mr. Hartzog. ‘It’s like the worm 
in the apple. They may not take up much 
of the total park area. But they tend to 
cluster around the prime scenic attractions 
or along natural access routes, where they 
are seen by millions of visitors.” 

“On private lands within parks you will 
find lumber yards, pig farms, gravel pits, 
logging operations, and sheep and cattle 
ranches,” he says. ‘‘Plus power plants and 
mine shafts, auto junk yards, garbage 
dumps, private plane landing strips, and 
proliferating residential subdivisions.” 

In the 68 national parks and monuments 
designated as natural areas, private owners 
hold less than 300,000 of the total 23 mil- 
lion acres. But, Mr. Hartzog points out, cur- 
rent inholdings cover twice as much land 
as is now developed for public use (roads, 
campgrounds, lodges, stores, etc.) and 
which absorbs the brunt of visitation. 

All of the inholdings in natural areas 
could have been purchased in 1961 for $59 
million. Due to rising land values, these 
same inholdings would now require $143 
million for purchase, an increase of 142 
percent in seven years. 


Driving along U.S. 101 at the edge of 
Olympic National Park one day last sum- 
mer, I noticed a small sign. 

“Elwa campsites for sale,” it 
“Three miles on right.’’ 

Following a tree-lined road alongside the 
peaceful Elwa River, I came upon the 30- 
acre subdivision right in the heart of the 
park. Dirt roads had been bulldozed out of 
the timber grove, and 50 or more small lots 
(a tenth of an acre each) were staked out 
in blocks, side by side and back to back, 
city-housing-tract style. 

On each lot was a sign: ‘$2,500. $300 
Down, $25 a month.’? Nowhere was there 
a mention of the fact that the development 
is in a flood plain on which the Elwa River 
frequently overflows, and that no houses 
can be built there—the lots are only for 
trailers, camper vehicles, and tents. 


read. 


Specific examples cited 

In another area even deeper into the park 
I ran across a rundown resort, complete 
with shabby cottages, tennis courts, a pool, 
and a small lodge. This was Sol Duc Hot 
Springs, a major thorn in the park’s side 
until Congress finally appropriated enough 
money for its purchase by the National Park 
Service two years ago. 

The selling price was $880,000 for the 320- 
acre resort, more than 3% times the ap- 
praisal obtained by the government five 
years earlier. 

In the southern end of the park, alongside 
the Quinault River, I saw an 875-acre tract 
which constitutes Olympic National Park’s 
biggest inholding problem. Park service 
officials have heard that the owner is ready 
to sell to real-estate developers and the 
National Park Service may have to take 
condemnation proceedings to prevent the 
land from being subdivided. 

The park service succeeded in purchas- 
ing three inholdings in the last year; but 
because of subdivision sales, the number of 
individual private owners in the park in- 
creased from 426 to 550. 

A thousand miles south of Olympic Park, 
the inholding situation at Yosemite National 
Park confronts park officials with difficult 
problems. Yosemite’s privately owned area 
is relatively small—720 acres (plus 1,728 
acres owned by the City of San Francisco). 
The troublesome part is that almost all of 
the 559 owners of private tracts are grouped 
into three communities. 

The most severe problems come from the 
Wawona area along the south fork of the 
Merced River. 

This already developed section could sup- 
port camp grounds and visitor facilities for 
thousands of visitors a year—thus relieving 
the pressure from overcrowded Yosemite 
Valley. On homesteaded land acquired be- 
fore the national park existed, a hodge- 
podge village has grown up with all the 
problems of a small town. 

The 390 privately owned acres are divided 
into 458 private tracts. Seventy people live 
there permanently, and about 1,200 people 
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can sleep at Wawona village each night in 
the summer. 

I saw motels and trailer courts, old cot- 
tages, modern $60,000 homes, and others 
under construction. 

In one new development, small lots are 
being sold for from $5,000 to $10,000; ‘‘cot- 
tages’ being built on them start at $16,000. 

In addition to other inholdings problems, 
park service personnel must spend an 
enormous amount of time investigating van- 
dalism and domestic squabbles, issuing 
building permits, watching for fire hazards, 
and checking on sanitation. (No sewage sys- 
tem exists, and there is real danger of pol- 
luting the south fork of the Merced River, 
which is used by thousands of park visitors 
each year at a public campground a few 
miles downstream.) 

“The government shouldn’t be providing 
summer homes for a few people within a 
national park,’’ commented one park official. 

The park service has tried to buy up 
tracts in Wawona village when they come 
on the market. It now owns 250 acres of the 
640-acre Wawona section, as well as the 
once-luxurious Wawona Hotel (with golf 
course, tennis courts, and swimming pool). 
But the history of land acquisition has been 
one long, sad story after another. 

The classic example is a tract of 163 
acres, near Wawona, purchased in 1948 for 
$2,550 by a Mrs. Adeline Udell at a county 
tax sale. The land, on a very steep hillside, 
has been logged over and was swept by 
fire in 1951. The park service started nego- 
tiations in 1951 for the purchase of the tract, 
which was then appraised at $14,500. 

Mrs. Udell turned down a park service 
offer of $15,000. In 1956, she gave the park 
service an option to buy the land for $20,- 
000. But Washington officials decided they 
could only spend $15,500. By 1959, the ask- 
ing price had gone up to $25,000, and the 
land was appraised at $27,500. 

While the park service was still consider- 
ing it, three men purchased the property 
in 1961 for $25,000, and later formed the 
Juniper Land company. The park service 
offered $31,500 for the land in 1964. The 
owners rejected it. 

The Yosemite National Park superintend- 
ent, fearing subdivision, asked his superiors 
in Washington to start condemnation pro- 
ceedings. Nothing happened. The park 
service, in 1965, offered $175,000 for the 
land. The offer was not accepted. 

One summer day in 1965, while Yosemite 
rangers watched helplessly, bulldozers 
started tearing up the hillside, crisscrossing 
it with roads, staking out 123 quarter-acre 
lots, many of which had slopes too steep 
for building. 

Shortly afterward the government filed 
condemnation proceedings, took title to the 
land, and the owners went to court seeking 
a higher payment than the government ap- 
praisal of $175,000. When the case finally 
came to trial late this June, the Juniper 
Land Company asked $800,000. A jury 
awarded them $265,000. 


One more inholding has been reduced. But 
every day, as hundreds of visitors stand at 
6,800-foot-high Wawona Point, one of the 
famous scenic overlooks in the park, their 
view of mountains and valley is blemished 
by the ugly, bulldozed scar on the hillside 
2,800 feet below. 


Quick-buck operators 

Far across the continent in Florida, Ever- 
glades National Park holds the dubious dis- 
tinction of having the largest amount of 
privately owned land—70,468 acres—within 
a national park perimeter. In testimony last 
March before a House appropriations sub- 
committee, Mr. Hartzog cited the Ever- 
glades as an acute example of the inholdings 
problem. 

“In the Taylor Slough—a biological re- 
source of enormous significance—quick-buck 
operators moved in with bulldozers to create 
primitive roads so they can peddle ‘water- 
front’ lots,’’ Mr. Hartzog told the subcom- 
mittee. 

“Farther north, in the labyrinth country 
of the park, similar real-estate promotions 
threaten the proposed Inland Wilderness 
Waterway from Flamingo to the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands area. The potential damage 
from these activities in incalculable.” 

Besides the inholdings in the older estab- 
lished areas, park service officials face a 
related problem—the need to purchase pri- 
vate land within the many new national 
parks, seashores, lakeshores, and scenic 
riverways that have been authorized since 
1961. 

Congress considers these private owner- 
ships even more troublesome, especially as 
land values escalate. 

Shortly after Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore in California was authorized in 1962, 
Congress appropriated $14 million to buy 
the 53,000 acres of private land within park 
boundaries. Today the $14 million has been 
spent purchasing 28,312 acres. At present 
prices, it would take another $45 million to 
buy the rest. 

In Guadalupe Mountains National Park, 
Texas, the nation’s 33rd national park, only 
14,000 acres have been purchased out of the 
71,886 acres of private land within the park 
boundaries. The authorizing legislation pro- 
vides that the park cannot be opened until 
all the private land is purchased. 

Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, au- 
thorized in 1966 after a half-century strug- 
gle, is still far from becoming operational. 
The park service has been granted funds to 
acquire only 100 of the 8,721 acres of pri- 
vately owned land. 

As of the end of the 1968 fiscal year 
(June 30, 1968), it would have taken $155 
million to buy up all the remaining pri- 
vate land within the park service areas 
that have been authorized since 1961. 

Most of the money to purchase these 
lands—and lands needed for new areas 
such as the Redwood and North Cascades 
National Parks—will come from the federal 
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share of an expanded Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, using offshore oil rev- 
enues, a proposal initiated by Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson (D) of Washington, chair- 
man of the Senate Interior Committee. 

Also in the new Land and Water Fund Act 
are concepts that were sponsored by Sen- 
ator Jackson, other conservation-minded 
congressmen, and the National Park Serv- 
ice to make use of additional methods for 
speeding up acquisition of lands or pre- 
venting private property intrusions in park 
areas. 

One method is the outright purchase of 
scenic easements to prevent uses by the 
owner that would interfere with park values. 

Another is sellback or leaseback. The 
park service would buy the private prop- 
erty, then sell or lease it back to the pre- 
vious owners, or another party after writing 
into the contract the necessary protection to 
prevent changes in use of the property that 
might be adverse to park interests. 

In addition, the Land and Water Fund will 
authorize federal agencies (mainly the park 
service) to spend $30 million a year for the 
next two years to acquire key tracts which 
suddenly become available. And the parks 
director will have $500,000 to use for taking 
two-year options on private parks lands 
which come on the market. These fiscal 
shortcuts may prevent land prices from 
soaring during customary legislative delays 
in the authorization and appropriation 
process. 

Land-acquisition policy 

National Park Service policy on land ac- 
quisition is often misunderstood. After Mr. 
Hartzog had requested funds of Congress to 
buy up all inholdings, a Richmond, Va., 
newspaper called the parks director an 
“ogre’’? who deprives private landowners of 
their property rights. 

In an editorial titled, ‘‘Phooey to George 
B. Hartzog,’’ the paper called him a federal 
bureaucrat ‘‘who, on the pretext of neces- 
sity, argues for the diminution of the peo- 
ple’s liberty.”’ 

Actually, basic park service policy on land 
acquisition provides that those owning 
homes within park boundaries may keep 
their property as long as they do not put 
the land to some new use which would be 
detrimental to the park, or except where 
the private property prevents necessary 
development of the park for public use. 
Condemnation proceedings are a last resort. 
In many of the new areas, the authorizing 
legislation provides that even those who sell 
their homes to the park service, can live in 
them for a period of years or during their 
lifetime, but cannot leave them to heirs. 

“TI don’t advocate throwing out the family 
that wants to live the rest of their lives on 
the property they own in a park,” says 
Mr. Hartzog. ‘‘But we can’t tolerate the 
subdividers and the land speculators who 
are trying to take advantage of the increased 
value of land after it comes into the national 
park system.”’ 


l| Recreation areas: a new dimension 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photegrepher 


Park officials ponder how to recon- 
cile new policies with old concepts. 
Demands for recreational facilities 
increase. But too much emphasis on 
water skiing and beach buggies could 
ruin the idea of a park area as a place 
for quietly communing with nature. 


CAPE COD NATIONAL SEASHORE, MASS. ’ 


At this comparatively new area of the 
United States national park system, a visi- 
tor can take a ranger-guided nature hike 
in the sand dunes, walking along some of 
the marshes, beaches, and woods that so 
enthralled Henry David Thoreau a century 
ago. 

Or the visitor can drive a ‘‘beach buggy” 
across the dunes, fish from the public 
beaches, swim in the Atlantic, hunt deer 
(in season), and cycle along bicycle trails 
near the ocean. 

In short, the Cape Cod Nationa] Seashore 
attracts both those who seek active physical 
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Over sand, under sun—Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore caters to active recreationists and disciples 
of Thoreau. 


recreation and those who seek to commune 
with nature. 

And thereby hangs a problem for the Na- 
tional Park Service: how to fit time-honored 
park service conservation policies to a new 
concept of areas managed primarily for the 
beach-and-outdoor ‘physical’’ recreation 
needs of nearby urban masses. 

Most of the new park areas (other than 
historic sites) authorized by Congress in the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations have 
been national seashores, lakeshores, and 
recreation areas close to large urban cen- 
ters. Each was selected for a special fea- 
ture—for the most part proximity to a sea- 
shore, large lake, or reservoir. 

These areas do not need to have the 
unique scenic elements required of a na- 
tional park (although many do _ possess 
great unusual natural values). And activi- 
ties banned in national parks—such as hunt- 
ing, commercial logging, spectator sports, 
use of houseboats—are allowed at some of 
the recreation sites. 

The predominant requirement is that the 
area offer visitors an active recreation ex- 


perience which transcends that normally 
associated with parks provided by state 
and local governments. The area also 
should be adequate for interstate or re- 
gional use. 

The new national recreation sites meet 
a need for many Americans unable to travel 
long distances to national parks (most of 
which are in the West), or who really seek 
a beach or active recreation type of outing. 
In theory (though not yet borne out in prac- 
tice), the new areas should relieve conges- 
tion in crowded national parks. 

One negative factor is that the increased 
emphasis on physical recreation and the ex- 
pansion of the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace 
Parkways (which receive one-tenth of the 
total use for the more than 250 park service 
areas) have drained needed personne] from 
the purely nature parks. Much of the man- 
power previously applied to protecting re- 
sources or interpreting natural values in na- 
tional parks and national monuments must 
now be devoted to such services as lifeguard 
duty and highway or boating control. 

Another difficulty is confusion within the 
park service and among the public as to 
where the National Park Service is headed. 

‘‘We are beginning to color our whole na- 
tional park system with the introduction of 
more and more of these recreation areas,” 
comments author Freeman Tilden, an au- 
thority on the national park system. “I’m 
not against recreation areas. They are 
needed. But if people get oriented to the 
physical recreation concept of national 
parks, and not to the view of the parks as 
places where they find their relationship 
with nature, it could be disastrous to the 
best use of national parks.” 


Preservation always a task 


An even more pressing problem is preser- 
vation of the outstanding natural resources 
that exist in some of the recreation areas. 
Developing a site for extended mass recrea- 
tion may destroy or damage much of what 
makes the area worthwhile. 

Cape Cod is a classic example of the 
good and the bad, the promise and the 
problems of a national park service recrea- 
tion area. 

Most of the ‘‘lower’’ cape from the elbow 
at Chatham to Provincetown still has un- 
cluttered marshes, ponds, and_ beaches, 
birds and bogs for the avid follower of 
Thoreau. This is due in part to the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore. 

Protections were written into the Cape 
Cod authorization law of 1961. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior could allow develop- 
ment of portions of the seashore for swim- 
ming, hunting, fishing, etc. — recreation 
needs of the city dwellers — but not at the 
expense of the unique flora and fauna. 

It is too early to pass judgment on the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. The park serv- 
ice development program so far has been 
minimal. More than half of the private land 
within the boundaries has yet to be acquired. 
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And the masses from the cities have been 
slow to invade. 

In a visit to Cape Cod, however, I found 
park service officials facing the same 
problems that confront their colleagues in 
national park system areas around the 
United States. It was a time of decision- 
making, of placing limitations on use before 
it was too late. 

Beach buggies and dune buggies were 
tearing plant cover off the sand dunes, 
bulldozers were carving out added beach 
facilities, and blacktop was being poured 
for parking areas. One of Thoreau’s choice 
spots now sported a black-topped bicycle 
trail. New roads were being plotted to the 
beaches. 

By themselves, these activities appeared 
to be reasonable and in keeping with the 
primary mission of the national seashore. 
They would allow millions of visitors to en- 
joy recreation opportunities in areas previ- 
ously inaccessible. 

But, ask the conservationists, what price 
is being paid in permanent destruction of 
the natural values? 

Take the beach-buggy problem. These 
‘““over-sand”’ vehicles are allowed on the 
beaches when used for fishing. But owners 
have adapted jeeps or other types of trans- 
port into camping vehicles. They bring 
their families for vacations right on the 
dunes. And every day of such use impairs 
the beach vegetation and opens the way for 
erosion. Also, having no sanitation facili- 
ties, the beaches are beginning to evidence 
a pollution problem. 

This year, a new rule has gone into 
effect at this national seashore; it limits 
use of any one spot to 72 hours, to eliminate 
permanent summer camps. New “over- 
sand’’ routes have been staked out, and 
beach or sand buggies are allowed only 
along those routes. Also closer supervision 
insures that all vehicles staying overnight 
carry self-contained sanitation facilities. 

No new public campgrounds have been 
allowed in the Cape Cod seashore. The four 
privately owned campgrounds outside park 
borders are filled to capacity during the 
entire season. 


Decision faced in Delaware 

With use of the area expected to rise 
dramatically when the four-lane, Mid-Cape 
Highway is extended to the lower cape, 
authorities will have to decide soon whether 
to provide park service campgrounds with- 
in the park area or possibly establish a 
large camping facility on the mainland at 
the base of the cape. 

The park service faces another basic plan- 
ning decision at its newest recreation area 
in the East, the Delaware Gap Recreation 
Area voted by Congress in 1965. Situated on 
the Pennsylvania-New Jersey border strad- 
dling the Delaware River, the area puts 
47,000 acres of land and a narrow 37-mile 
lake within easy reach of 30 million people 
in the New York-Philadelphia sector. 


Delaware Gap is not ready for use be- 
cause Congress has not appropriated funds 
to buy enough of the privately owned lands 
to establish a park entity. But when the 
land is purchased, the park service will 
have to decide what types of recreation to 
develop. 

National Park Service director George B. 
Hartzog Jr. is struggling with this question 
as the area’s master plan lies on his desk 
awaiting approval. 

“There is a great demand for camping,” 
Mr. Hartzog told me. ‘“‘But I’m not going 
to cover that 47,000 acres with camp- 
grounds just to satisfy demand. We have to 
be selective. Maybe we should rule out pub- 
lic campgrounds, and place our emphasis 
entirely on organized youth camping at a 
few places. We could let private enterprise 
or other agencies of government provide 
overnight accommodations outside the 
park.”’ 

Another type of problem affects Fire Is- 
land National Seashore. The new area, 
authorized in 1964 on the small barrier island 
near New York City, has yet to acquire 
enough land to become a cohesive unit. And 
every year pressures are exerted to have a 
read built along the island’s 32-mile length. 
Such a road, linking bridges at either end of 
the island, would ruin the area’s natural 
quality, although it would substitute a high- 
way of great scenic value. 

The two largest recreation areas in the 
national park system are in the West—using 
the reservoirs behind Colorado River dams 
at Boulder City, Nev., and Page, Ariz. 

The 1.9-million-acre Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area draws heavily from Los 
Angeles area residents, who take the 300- 
mile travel distance in typical California 
stride. 

More than 4 million visitors used Lake 
Mead in 1967, enjoying the boating, fishing, 
and water-skiing. But this huge influx over- 
taxed camp sites and facilities and caused 
EN pa not dangerous—pollu- 

ion. 

The 1.1-million-acre Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Arizona and Utah 
has opened up to boat travel some of the 
most beautiful wild country in the West. 
Ardent conservationists feel, however, that 
the wilderness quality was lost forever 
when Glen Canyon Dam was built and the 
waters backed up to form Lake Powell 
along what was once 186 miles of wild 
Colorado River and hundreds of picturesque 
side canyons. 

The questions now are: How much de- 
velopment should be allowed in the way of 
campgrounds, or botels or boat marinas? 
How much will the new fad of houseboats 
on the lake contribute to further loss of 
wilderness value? And, what, if anything, 
could or should be done about the expand- 
ing recreation? 

At Glen Canyon I learned from superin- 
tendent William Briggle that the use explo- 
sion had occurred in the last five years— 
from 9,000 visitors in 1962 to 390,000 in 1967. 
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Traveling by boat over part of Lake 
Powell, I noticed few other craft on the 
vast lake. When National Park Service 
guide, naturalist Norman W. Salisbury, said 
we could find visitors camping at any of 
the hundreds of canyons shooting off from 
the lake, I picked one at random and chal- 
lenged him to produce. 

As our boat plied Rock Creek Canyon, its 
towering walls alternately narrowed and 
expanded; its sandstone cliffs were some- 
times close enough to touch. After two 
miles, naturalist Salisbury was about to 
admit defeat when the canyon suddenly 
widened into a box end. 

On the shallow beach—two boats and two 
tents. 

The Emmet Lowry and John Hiserodt 
families from Redlands, Calif., on vacation 
miles away from the sounds and sights of 
their city, were having what was to them 
a wilderness experience. They were camp- 
ing out, cooking meals over a campfire, 
taking hikes, and exploring other canyons 
by boat. Their children, in addition to swim- 
ming and exploring, were doing some 
water-skiing. 


Views of ‘wilderness’ differ 

Water-skiing is allowed, of course, in a 
recreation area. But the very mention of it 
brings shudders to conservationists who re- 
call Glen Canyon as the great wilderness 
explored on foot and by raft by John Wesley 
Powell and left in its wild natural state 
until Lake Powell was formed. 

Lake Powell National Recreation Area 
also brings cheers or tears—depending on 
one’s viewpoint — for making Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument accessible to 
recreationists. 

Until the lake was formed, this famed 
natural arch—309 feet high and 278 feet 
across—was seen only by a few hardy per- 
sons willing to ride the wild Colorado and 
hike up a canyon, or else come down 14- 
or 24-mile trails. Now Lake Powell backs 
up to within a mile of the arch, and tourist 
boats arrive daily from Wahweap near Glen 
Canyon Dam. Last year, Rainbow Bridge 
had 22,000 visitors. 

On my visit to Rainbow Bridge, I noted 
a marked difference in the ways a visitor 
can approach this world-famous natural 
wonder. One way is to arrive by sight- 
seeing tour boat, hurry over the one-mile 
trail gulping down a sandwich, have a two- 
minute glimpse of the monument, and 
scurry back down the boat landing. 

Another way, as evidenced by farmer 
Herman Beebe and his wife Gretchen, from 
Center Point, Iowa, is to pack-in by horse- 
back the 24 miles from Navajo Mountain. 

“T’ve wanted to come here for 20 years— 
it’s been a dream of mine,’’ Mrs. Beebe 
told me. ‘‘This year when we had planned 
it, I knew it was possible to come by boat. 
But we decided to make it the difficult way. 
They say these things mean more when 
you work for them. It was really worth it 
to see it this way.”’ 


12 All mankind has a stake... 


Far-seeing conservationists more 
and more are viewing national parks as 
treasures for all peoples. A proposed 
world-heritage trust would stimulate 
preservation of ‘superb natural and 
scenic areas and historic sites for. . . 
the entire world community.’ 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, ARIZ. 


“Tt is truly magnificent,” a tall, gracious 
visitor from Bombay commented one day in 
the fall of 1967 as he looked into the Grand 
Canyon. 

re i sor 

The visitor paused as he gazed from the 
south rim into the yawning, mile-deep chasm 
carved by nature’s forces millions of years 
ago. His deep-set eyes absorbed the shadings 
of red, yellow, and blue as the late afternoon 
clouds sent shadows running across the 
buttes and spires inside the canyon. 

‘“‘When your Congress provided that natu- 
ral areas like this should be maintained un- 
impaired for future generations of Ameri- 
cans, that was just the first step,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘The Grand Canyon is more than 
American—it should be preserved for all the 
world.”’ 

Zafar Futehally is honorary secretary of 
the Bombay Natural History Society and a 
leader in the movement to emphasize inter- 
national values of parks of all nations. Mr. 
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Young European visitor to Grand Canyon. 
By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


Futehally had come to the United States 
with 34 other representatives from 25 coun- 
tries. Grand Canyon National Park was the 
final stop in a four-week course in adminis- 
tration of national parks and conservation 
areas. 


Old concept stretched 

The concept of each country’s international 
responsibilty for preserving its unique na- 
tural wonders adds a new dimension to the 
conservation concepts of many Americans. 
The time-honored United States viewpoint 
was perhaps best set forth by the nation’s 
foremost conservation president, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

‘Leave it as it is,’ said President Roose- 
velt when he first viewed the Grand Canyon 
in 1903. ‘‘You cannot improve on it. The 
ages have been at work on it, and man can 
only mar it. What you can do is to keep it 
for your children, your children’s children, 
and for all who come after you as one of 
the great sights which every American... 
can see.” 

Mr. Futehally and other internationally 
minded conservationists recognize the ef- 
fects of the transportation and communica- 
tions revolutions of the 20th century. The 
world has shrunk. Millions of foreigners 
now have heard about and seen pictures 
and even television views of the Grand 
Canyon or the Florida Everglades National 
Parks, 


Tourists crisscross 


Each year, thousands come to the United 
States to visit these and other scenic spots. 
So do thousands of Americans travel to 
such outstanding areas as Iguassu Falls 
(Argentina-Brazil), or to the volcanic cone 
of Japan’s Mt. Fuji, or the spectacular wild- 
life display of Kenya’s Amboseli-Masai 
game reserve in the shadow of Mt. Kili- 
manjaro. 

Areas of this caliber, unique in the world, 
should thus be given priority for preserva- 
tion, says Mr. Futehally. But in the press 
of competing national demands, the high- 
sounding principles of conservation do not 
always win out over the pressures for 
industrial, agricultural, or commercial and 
urban development. 

Mr. Futehally was too polite to mention 
specifics, But it is no secret that two of 
America’s greatest natural attractions, the 
Grand Canyon and Everglades National 
Park, have in the past few years narrowly 
escaped extensive man-caused interference. 
And they may be threatened again. 


Wildlife declines 

In Everglades National Park, a series of 
flood-control gates and canals constructed 
by the United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers interfered seriously with the normal 
flow of water into the Everglades. The ad- 
verse effects on the park were intensified 
during a period of severe drought. Water 
that normally would have gone into the 
Everglades park even in the drought years 
went instead to southern Florida cities and 
farms, or was discharged directly into the 
ocean. 

Much of the park’s wildlife suffered. Re- 
production of wading birds declined dras- 
tically, the total dropping from 1.5 million 
in the 1930’s to less than 50,000 today. It is 
also estimated that the number of alligators 
has declined 95 percent since the 1920's. 
This reflects the delicate relationship be- 
tween the amount of water and the abun- 
dance of plants and animals on which the 
birds and alligators depend. (Part of the 
alligator loss has been due to poaching.) 

After complaints from conservationists 
and the National Park Service, the Corps 
of Engineers and the Central and South 
Florida Flood Control District said they 
would give the Everglades park additional 
water. Although the park has_ sufficient 
water this year, the future is clouded. The 
Corps of Engineers failed to put in writing 
the terms of an oral agreement by which 
they were to guarantee 315,000-acre-feet of 
water a year to the park, regardless of the 
increasing domestic demands in Florida. 
The next drought might cause severe dam- 
age to Everglades Park plantlife and wild- 
life, 


Canyon dam defeated 


Two years ago, Grand Canyon National 
Park became caught in the cross fire of 
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legislation which would have permitted a 
large hydroelectric dam on the Colorado 
River just below the park. Areas in the 
canyon’s depths, set aside for their scenic 
grandeur, would have been flooded as the 
river backed up behind the dam. 

Conservation groups battled the support- 
ers of the dam and forced Congress to 
listen. At present, the advocates of the dam 
have lost out, although they have not given 
up the fight. 

For Mr. Futehally and the other partici- 
pants in the third international course, the 
pressures of overdevelopment and over- 
crowding of park areas are not yet immi- 
nent dangers in most of their countries. But 
such pressures can be expected in the fu- 
ture. The great need today is for these 
countries to set aside more park or con- 
servation areas, to provide money for man- 
agement and protection of the parks and 
wildlife reserves, and to encourage their 
citizens to use them. 

The participants in this course, and those 
from 15 other countries taking part in each 
of the courses held in 1965 and 1966, readily 
admit their admiration for the United 
States in pioneering the development of the 
national parks concept. They are also im- 
pressed with the National Park Service’s 
administration of American parks, the 
planning done for the future, and the qual- 
ity of interpretive facilities available to the 
visitor. 

Lessons incorporated 

They do not agree that the policies of the 
park service would necessarily be suited to 
their particular needs (or that these policies 
are always best for the United States itseif). 

However, the best of the principles learned 
in visits to the United States, or at these 
international courses, are being incorpor- 
ated into the planning of other nations as 
they develop their parks and conservancy 
reserves. 

In these courses, the National Park Serv- 
ice does not try to hide its own shortcom- 
ings. It hopes, in exposing these visitors to 
the good and the bad, to help them to avoid 
mistakes in their own programs. 

The park and conservation experts from 
abroad are generally amazed at the amount 
of public land the United States has set aside 
for its national park system and the dedi- 
cation to conservation principles by park 
rangers and most officials in the National 
Park Service. 

Many countries over the years have asked 
help from the United States in planning their 
own national parks or setting up national 
park and reserves systems. In the past 10 
years the United States National Park Serv- 
ice has sent advisers to more than 25 coun- 
tries. In the last two years, American ad- 
visers have been in Turkey, Jordan, Ethi- 
opia, Tanzania, Colombia, Argentina, Peru, 
Venezuela, Australia, and Thailand. More 
than 50 countries have recently sent experts 
to the United States seeking information 
and guidance in working out park problems. 


Private groups help 

The private sector, through American 
groups such as the African Wildlife Leader- 
ship Foundation, the Conservation Founda- 
tion, and the New York Zoological Society, 
has also assisted a number of countries 
with national park development and wild- 
life preservation, chiefly in Africa and Latin 
America. 

The United States also realizes it can 
learn much from other countries. 

The Belgian Congo for many years used 
its four national parks as laboratories for 
ecological studies. The present national gov- 
ernments of the two Congos are maintain- 
ing these parks effectively, but with less 
emphasis on basic scientific research. 


England in its nature reserves, Poland . 


and Argentina in their national parks, and 
Germany with its naturschutzparks also do 
far more basic scientific research than the 
United States does in its national parks 
system. 

Nations cooperate 

Most science research in U.S. parks has 
been oriented to specific problems instead 
of to basic ecological research. 

Several African countries, especially 
Uganda, Kenya, Zambia, and Tanzania, 
have developed extensive conservation edu- 
cation programs which allow schoolchildren 
to visit the parks in organized groups. 

Countries with common boundaries have in 
many cases cooperated to establish parks; 
free sharing of facilities and mutual plan- 
ning still lies in the future. 

Uganda and the Congo have founded na- 
tional parks on their respective sides of Lake 
Edward on their common boundary. In the 
past (but not currently) Zambia and Rho- 
desia cooperated with parks alongside Vic- 
toria Falls. Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
parks on both sides of the Pieniny River and 
the Tatra Mountains. Argentina and Brazil 
have adjacent parks at Iguassu Falls. 

In 1932, the United States and Canada de- 
cided to set up a Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park on the border shared 
by the two parks. But for all practical pur- 
poses, Canada’s Waterton Lakes National 
Park and the United States’ Glacier National] 
Park have been completely separate. 

North America’s first truly international 
park was established in 1964, It is on Campo- 
bello Island, N.B. There Canada and the 
United States share the administration and 
development of Roosevelt Campobello Inter- 
national Park at the side of the summer 
home of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Joint U.S.-Mexican park 

The United States-Mexican border at E] 
Paso is the site of the latest international 
effort. Mexico has recently completed a 
pavilion, visitor center, and small park on 
its side of the Chamizal in Ciudad Juarez. 
The National Park Service will soon build 
a half-million dollar visitor center and 
small park on its side of the border. 

The International Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources (IUCN) 
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is a strong advocate of boundary-sharing 
parks to act as a force for peace. 

“It is high time that conservation comes 
to the aid of politicians in bringing nations 
together,’’ says Mr. Futehally, who is an 
IUCN board member. 

Plans are under way for a second world 
conference on national parks, to be held in 
1972 at Yellowstone National Park in Wyo- 
ming. This will be part of the commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the national 
park concept, which originated in 1872 with 
the establishment of Yellowstone as the 
world’s first national park. The first world 
conference on national parks, held in Seat- 
tle in 1962, was attended by 145 delegates 
from 63 countries. 

The keynote speaker, U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall, called for 
“a common market of conservation knowl- 
edge’ and commended the conference for 
striking ‘‘a wholesome note of sanity in a 
troubled world. 

“It is a sign that men are questioning the 
false gods of materialism and are coming 
to realize that the natural world lies at the 
very center of an environment that is both 
life giving and life promoting,’’ he said. 
“There is hope in this meeting . . . that the 
values of the spirit are reasserting their 
primacy—and this in turn gives fresh hope 
in other vital areas of human endeavor.”’ 


World trust proposed 

In 1965, at the White House conference on 
international cooperation, one of the ma- 
jor recommendations was establishment of 
a world heritage trust to encourage preser- 
vation of areas such as the Grand Canyon 
and the Everglades, the Serengeti Plains 
in Tanzania, Angel Falls in Venezuela, Mt. 
Everest in Nepal and Tibet, and spectacu- 
lar animal species. 

The proposed trust, the recommendation 
states, ‘“‘would be responsible to the world 
community for the stimulation of interna- 
tional cooperative efforts to identify, estab- 
lish, develop, and manage the world’s su- 
perb natural and scenic areas and historic 
sites for the present and future benefit of 
the entire world citizenry.”’ 

Last year in Amsterdam at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Nature and Man, Russell 
E. Train, president of the Conservation 
Foundation, urged implementation of the 
world heritage trust through the activities 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

Mr. Train said the protection of significant 
areas is not just a matter of local or even 
national concern. In his words: 

“All mankind has a stake in such areas. 
... The time has come when this principle 
must be established at the highest level of 
international affairs and made the subject 
of priority action by governments and peo- 
ples, individually and collectively. 

“The question is no longer whether we 
can afford to undertake such a program. 
We cannot afford not to.”’ 


(3 What is ‘a park experience ? 


Throughout 20,000 miles of travel 
and many interviews, a Monitor writer 
sought answers to this deep yet simple 
question. He discovered that the ex- 
perience can be ‘a wordless aware- 
ness,’ a feeling of oneness with na- 
ture, a sense of self-discovery as ‘part 
of the whole of living creatures, a 
part of life’s beauty.’ 


WASHINGTON 


When national park service people try to 
explain the ultimate benefits to be gained 
from a national-park visit, they inevitably 
use the phrase ‘‘a quality park experience”’ 
—or sometimes just ‘‘a park experience.”’ 

Just what is this ‘‘park experience’’? Dur- 
ing 20,000 miles of travel through park- 
service areas, I sought the answer. 

“Everything around us is transmitting 
beauty,’’ said David D. Condon, 34-year 
veteran of the service. We were hiking 
along May Lake Trail in Yosemite National 
Park one afternoon late last summer. 

“Coming in contact with the goldenrod, 
the deer, the giant sequoia, we are better 
able to understand that there is some force, 
some unseen plan to this whole universe,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘We are having an experience 
with eternity. And if we can perceive the 
beauty here, that ability can enrich our 
lives no matter where we are, and we can 
see beauty better than before we had the 
park experience.” 

That was one answer. 

Looking through the visitor register a few 
weeks later at Anhinga Trail in Everglades 
National Park I found another equally elo- 
quent in its way. 


Margaret’s mother comments 


In the column set aside for ‘‘comments,”’ 
a mother had carefully penciled: 

“Margaret saw her alligator.”’ 

For Margaret that was probably as fine a 
park experience as anyone could ask. 
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Raft trip down Snake 
4% River —In the back- 
/ ground, the Grand 
Tetons. 


The phenomenon is hard to define. It is 
often a wordless awareness. Sometimes we 
park visitors do not even realize it is hap- 
pening. 

“One may lack words to express the im- 
pact of beauty, but no one who has felt it 
remains untouched. It is renewal, enlarge- 
ment, intensification,’’ wrote conservation- 
ist-author Bernard de Voto. 

It is, perhaps, easier to explain what a 
park experience is not. 

Rep. John P. Saylor of Pennsylvania, who 
has gone camping with his family at na- 
tional parks for more than 25 years, likes to 
tell of the time at Yellowstone when a man, 
trailing a wife and three small children, 
rushed to the rim of Old Faithful geyser. 

“How long before it will go off?’’ the man 
asked. 

Mr. Saylor looked at his watch. ‘‘About 
40 minutes,” he replied. 

“Come on kids, we can’t wait,’’ the man 
answered, herding the youngsters and his 
wife into the car with a New York license 
plate. 

“And to think that those people had 
driven clear across the country,’’ laments 
Mr. Saylor. 


Experience envisioned 


His concept of a national-park experience 
includes a place to relax and ‘‘untense,’’ the 
congressman says. 

“You can’t appreciate what is there if 
you’re looking at your watch or thinking 
about all your problems. You have to for- 
get time and realize that you’re there to 
observe something that the Almighty has 
created. It is unusual. So see it and enjoy 
it. But also see the bigger picture.” 

Many people go to the national parks 
looking for the wrong things and thereby 
miss their park experience. 

“National parks are not cozy roadside 
tourist attractions, designed to satisfy the 
curiosity of mankind in padded comfort,” 


says Mrs. Gale Koschmann Zimmer, a 
naturalist at Everglades National Park. 

Mrs. Zimmer believes one of the big prob- 
lems for the future is to explain to visitors 
before they come to a park what it’s like. 
If they want to look at safe captive animals, 
they had better see them at a zoo; if they 
want to swim and water-ski, play ball or 
take sunbaths, they should go to a city park 
or public beach. Says Mrs. Zimmer: 

“T think we betray the ideal behind the 
whole national-park system if we try to 
plane down all the rough spots, shoot all 
the touchy animals, fence off all the cliffs, 
and offer the visitor a national-park scene 
in the safe comfort of his own living room. 
With Thoreau, I’d like to know ‘an entire 
heaven and an entire earth,’ and I think 
basically our natural national parks should 
offer an entire heaven and an entire earth,”’ 


Rugged physicist hiking 

On the Appalachian Trail, at Double 
Spring shelter in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, I met space scientist Daniel 
Hale from Huntsville, Ala. This rugged 
physicist, who has been to the antarctic 
twice and the North Pole area once, and is 
helping to plan the Mars mission, had been 
hiking alone for two days from the summit 
at Clingmans Dome, down to Forney Creek, 
and now back up to the summit again. The 
satisfaction of roaming the wilderness alone 
was written on his countenance and in his 
bearing. 

To the wilderness hiker, solitude is the 
only way to get a real park experience. But 
who can say that the man or woman who 
looks out on nature’s majesty from a high- 
way turnout, or stops to listen to the birds 
or walk in the pines a few yards from a 
lodge or public campground, may not be 
getting just as much or more fulfillment 
from the park? 

My own impressions of national parks 
over the past 20 years have been based 
mostly on ventures close to roads and 
lodges. Yet I have never been disappointed 
in the quality of my park experiences. 

It would be hard to duplicate the inspira- 
tion I felt one November day many years 
ago at the Grand Canyon rim as I watched 
snowflakes paint a cover of white on the 
buttes and mesas below. Or the sense of 
oneness with nature that came to me as I 
stood beside a little lake in Everglades Na- 
tional Park before dawn and watched the 
blackness on either side dissolve into man- 
groves, and the seemingly empty man- 
groves gradually reveal their night visitors, 
a score of snowy egrets which, one after 
another, rustled into view midst the foliage, 
stretched their wings and flapped gracefully 
away into the dawn. 

I asked Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall what he thought a national-park 
“experience”’ should be. 

“It isn’t enough just to see majestic 
scenes, to watch Old Faithful erupt, or to 
see some other wonder of nature,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Our job ought to be to help visitors 
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get an appreciation of the importance of 
nature, how its system works, and how it 
affects their lives. They should leave with a 
new insight, a new set of ‘eyes’ as it were.” 

From George B. Hartzog Jr., park-serv- 
ice director, came this answer: 

“A park experience means different 
things to different people in different 
places. Each area is unique. A certain his- 
torical area may give the visitor a sense 
of his place in the stream of humankind. 
A natural area can give one a new per- 
spective on the place you have in this 
God-given web of life. It is re-creative, 
refreshing.”’ 

Sharon Francis, writer, wilderness ad- 
venturer, and currently White House staff 
assistant for beautification, says the na- 
tional park experience ‘‘is one in which all 
the faculties are stretched. One comes down 
from the peaks with capacities expanded; 
feelings aware! Best of all, one breaks free 
of the cocoon of man-made gadgets and 
comforts with which we envelope ourselves 
in civilization and forges, in the wilds, a 
reassuring self-sufficiency.”’ 


Tilden’s book noted 


Author Freeman Tilden, who has been 
visiting and writing about national parks for 
a quarter of a century, says that parks are 
a place where individuals can find them- 
selves a part of the whole of living creatures, 
a part of life’s beauty. 

‘‘Beauty is the individual’s shock, his ap- 


prehension, his discovery,’’ Mr. Tilden 
writes in a small book called ‘Interpreting 
Our Heritage.’’ ‘‘What he discovers is more 


than what he sees or hears. He has dis- 
covered something of himself, hitherto un- 
realized. ... 

“Sometimes we think, in our egotism, that 
nature has provided these beauties as a spe- 
cial act on our behalf. If I may be allowed a 
harmless bit of fantasy, I shall imagine a 
conversation you might have with Nature 
on this point. After hearing you patiently on 
the subject of Beauty, Nature would perhaps 
says something like this: 

‘TI see the source of your error. It derives 
from your very limited knowledge. You are 
thinking that I have a Department of Beauty 
—that I deal with beauty as one of my activi- 
ties. Really, I do not intend beauty. I am 
beauty. Iam beauty and many other things, 
such as you are trying to express by your 
abstractions like Order, Harmony, Truth, 
Love. What you see in my scenic manifesta- 
tions is the glamour behind which lies an Ab- 
solute Beauty of which I myself am an ex- 
pressive part. You do not understand? Na- 
turally, it is difficult. But you are trying: 
I do like that in you, little man. 

‘“‘No, we can only shadowly comprehend, 
and perhaps the mystery will always tanta- 
lize us. But, fortunately for our spiritual wel- 
fare, we live with the Fact. And this fact is, 
that in the presence of unsullied, unex- 
ploited, ‘raw’ nature, we are lifted to a 
height beyond ourselves. . . . We grow in 
dimension and capacity.” 


(4 A look at tomorrows parks 


Federal and state officials are formu- 
lating recreational-development plans 
for the vast Yellowstone-Grand Tetons 
area. It’s part of a major new ap- 
proach, as the National Park Service 
seeks to revise its blueprints in the 
light of present conditions and ex- 
pected future needs. 


WASHINGTON 


In a map-and-chart-filed Denver office 
last summer, 10 National Park Service 
officials and consultants sat around a 
paper-strewn table. Their task: to come up 
with a master plan for the kinds of na- 
tional parks Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
should be 10 to 20 years from now, or 
even up to the year 2000. 

At these two essentially automobile- 
access parks, the roads, campgrounds, and 
lodges are crowded all summer, at times 
past capacity. And within a few years, 
tourists arriving at nearby airports in 500- 
passenger jets will compound the problem. 

So the experts asked themselves some 
hard questions: 

Should lodges, campgrounds, and roads 
be expanded to keep up with the expected 
deluge of tourists? Or should all new lodg- 
ing and camping facilities be kept outside 
the park? Should private vehicles be barred 
altogether within the parks and be replaced 
by public transportation? 

How can more visitors be attracted away 
from roads and encouraged to venture into 
the back country? How can more people 
be accommodated off-season, especially in 
winter? 

How can wildlife be protected from peo- 
ple-intrusion? How can people see more 
wildlife safely? Will increasing water pollu- 
tion force a limitation on use of Yellowstone 
Park? 


Final plans shape up 


A few weeks later, supervisors of na- 
tional forests and representatives of other 
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It isn’t rude to stare—A young moose gets a 
twilight view through the picture window of a 
camper vehicle parked along the road to a camp- 
ground at Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming. 


federal and state agencies having recrea- 
tion facilities or potential near Yellowstone 
and Grand Teton met with the park-service 
planning team. At this meeting, they 
worked out a basic agreement on a co- 
ordinated plan for Yellowstone area 
regional development. 

It is appropriate that Yellowstone, set 
aside in 1872 as the world’s first national 
park, should also be the springboard for a 
new look into what the next century holds 
for national parks. 

Although parks traditionally have had 
“‘master plans’”’ to guide their development, 
today the National Park Service is revising 
all park plans. 


Wherever possible, regional planning is 
being considered. Officials agree that park 
service problems no longer can be worked 
out nor can the people’s recreation demands 
be met within the confines of the national 
park system. The 32 operating national 
parks are only part of the overall national 
recreation picture. The planners say their 
use must be coordinated with other federal, 
state, and local recreation planning and 
with greatly expanded recreation opportun- 
ity provided through private enterprise. 


A visit in ’84 

Let’s look ahead to about 1984—not in 
Orwellian style, but as some park planners 
visualize the possibilities. 

Let’s imagine that Mr. and Mrs. George 
Norton of Camden, N.J., and their two 
teen-agers are about to make that long- 
awaited automobile trip to see some of the 
national parks. In December they go to the 
nearest big-city national visitor center, in 
Philadelphia. There they get booklets and 
borrow home-play television tapes describ- 
ing several parks. At the visitor center, 
they learn that if they know the exact date 
they will be in Yellowstone, advance reser- 
vations can be made (by computer) for a 
two-day stay at a campground, or for en 
route stops at state campgrounds or private 
motels or campgrounds. 


The Nortons, who prefer a less rigid 
schedule, elect to go without reservations in 
June to Yellowstone and other western na- 
tional parks. When they arrive in Billings, 
Mont. (160 miles from Yellowstone), they 
head for the regional visitor center. An in- 
formation guide checks a computer and 
advises them that Yellowstone is full for 
the next two days. But they can be booked 
to visit and stay at the Gallatin National 
Forest the next day, at Red Rock Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge the second day, 
and then into a commercial motel in West 
Yellowstone. 

As the Nortons approach West Yellow- 
stone, they tune their car radio to a special 
wave length. Out of the wide-open spaces 
comes the voice of a national park natural- 
ist, identifying the trees, mountains, and 
wildlife they are seeing, and describing what 
lies ahead in the park. 

Because only cars with advance reserva- 
tions for the few public campgrounds are 
allowed in the park, the Nortons arrange 
for a Yellowstone tour in an electric-pow- 
ered, open-air minibus. They walk the final 
quarter mile to Old Faithful Geyser because 
all roads and parking areas were moved 
away from the fringes of the geyser back in 
1971, 

Bears forsake roadsides 

At a road turnout in Hayden Valley, a 
park service naturalist gives them informa- 
tion about the buffalo and moose grazing in 
a field nearby. He explains the ecology of 
the area — how each plant or animal (in- 
cluding man) fits into a total environmental 
order. Before returning to West Yellowstone 
for the night, the Nortons visit Yellowstone 
Falls and the canyon area and also see other 
geysers. 

The next day the minibus takes them to 
the starting point of a seven-mile hike to 
Hart Lake. On the hike they see several 
black bears. (Strict enforcement of ‘‘no 
feeding’’ rules has forced panhandling bears 
to forsake roadsides and look for natural 
foods.) The Nortons spend their last night 
at a wilderness camp (food, bedding, and 
primitive facilities provided) at Hart Lake. 
Then on to another park. 

That’s how it might be in 1984. 

Meanwhile, back in 1968, a good many 
matters require immediate attention. 

Most important, to many observers, is the 
need for a clearly defined and workable na- 
tional recreation policy. The present policy 
is an often conflicting hodgepodge. The Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation has just pub- 
lished a report listing 263 separate federal 
recreation programs supervised by 57 agen- 
cies in nine Cabinet departments and 36 
independent agencies, advisory boards, 
commissions, and councils. Many of the 
agencies are in open competition with one 
another. 


Some interagency feuding 

The Agriculture Department’s Forest 
Service and the Interior Department’s Na- 
tional Park Service have been feuding re- 
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cently over loss of Forest Service land for 
Cascades National Park and over a pro- 
posed highway to be built through a part of 
Sequoia National Park into Forest Service 
land at Mineral King, Calif. (to serve a pro- 
posed Walt Disney ski resort development). 

The Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation are continuously 
proposing projects of various sorts that af- 
fect natural resources. The Army engineers 
also defied the administration and all other 
federal agencies involved in recreation by 
opposing the $7 ‘‘Golden Eagle passport,’’ 
because they did not want admission fees 
collected at their reservoirs. 

Other differences arise regularly between 
the Bureau of Public Roads and a number 
of federal and state recreation agencies over 
location and width of roads through wilder- 
ness or scenic areas. 

A few of the interagency disputes are 
finally settled by the President or Congress; 
most get resolved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Fortunately for conservationists, 
deputy budget director Philip S. Hughes, 
the adjudicator of disputes in the executive 
arena, is himself a dedicated conservation- 
ist who tries tc preserve both interdepart- 
mental relations and natural values. 


President’s council 


The President’s Council on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty is supposed to provide lead- 
ership in setting national recreation policy. 
On the council are the Secretaries of In- 
terior, Agriculture, Defense, Commerce, 
Housing and Urban Development, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Transporta- 
tion. But in the past six years, only two 
major disputes have been put on its agenda; 
both were settled before the council met. 
It meets very infrequently and the Cabinet 
members usually send deputies. 

The Citizens Advisory Committee on Rec- 
reation and Natural Beauty in its 1967 an- 
nual report suggested that the President’s 
eouncil ‘‘could offer a forum in which a 
broad aproach to the national interest 
could be taken without regard to historic 
jurisdictional jealousies and commitments 
to policies which may no longer be rele- 
vant.”’ 

The 1968 citizens-commitee report stated: 
“There is still no force in the federal gov- 
ernment which can be brought to bear on 
environmental problems no matter where 
they occur.’’ 

Effectiveness questioned 

Appointment in 1968 of the Vice-Presi- 
dent to head the President’s council 
may help the situation. But at the 
first meeting called by Vice-President Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, only one Cabinet mem- 
ber showed up, and he arrived in mid- 
meeting. 

Laurance S. Rockefeller, chairman of the 
citizens advisory commitee and one of the 
nation’s leaders in the effort to preserve 
natural values, doubts that the President’s 
council ever could exercise the authority it 
needs in order to become effective. 


Mr. Rockefeller holds that power should 
be vested in a commission established ‘‘to 
coordinate all elements of recreation and 
conservation in our society. It should have 
equal representation from Congress, the 
executive departments, and _ outstanding 
citizens.”’ 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, direc- 
ted by Dr. Edward C. Crafts, is currently 
completing a five-year effort to develop a 
nationwide plan for recreation. Congress 
hobbled the agency in the beginning by 
placing it in one department (Interior) and 
by giving it the power only to ‘‘promote 
coordination”? of federal plans and activi- 
ties related to outdoor recreation, instead 
of the power to ‘‘coordinate’’ such plans. 

When the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
nationwide plan is finished, it will offer 
guidelines for national recreation policy. 
Because of the restraints placed on the 
agency, the plan will not be effective unless 
backed by presidential and congressional 
action. 

As previous articles in this series have 
indicated, the basic problem facing the 
National Park Service is how to cope with 
the increasing pressures for greater use 
without destroying the resources and with- 
out lowering the quality of the visit. 

In 1916 with only 350,000 people Visiting 
the then 13 national parks, the object was to 
attract enough additional visitors to con- 
vince Congress that the areas were worth 
preserving or developing. A half-century 
later: 40 million people visit 32 operating na- 
tional parks. Both population and use of 
parks continue to escalate. The options are: 
to create more national parks; provide more 
federal and state recreation areas to ease 
pressure on the national park system; ex- 
pand facilities such as campgrounds and 
lodges at the expense of certain natural 
values; place restrictions on use; or a com- 
bination of these solutions. 

New facilities to be basic 

Director Hartzog says that park service 
plans contain no increase in capacity of 
overnight lodging in the major crowded 
parks. The emphasis on whatever new fa- 
cilities are needed will be on the basic side 
—cafeterias, snack bars, and mountain- 
type chalets with primitive facilities. Mr. 
Hartzog also hopes to start a system of 
youth hostels in national parks. 

One of the great needs of the future is for 
development by the private sector of camp- 
grounds, lodges, and motels on the fringes 
of national parks. At present, one of the 
obstacles to private development is govern- 
ment competition. A family can visit a na- 
tional park for $1 a day; or it can spend an 
entire summer touring national parks at a 
total outlay of $7 for a ‘‘Golden Eagle’’ per- 
mit—less than the cost of one night at a 
motel. The park service is experimenting 
with fees for public campgrounds (to be 
run by concessionaires), in addition to en- 
trance fees or a Golden Eagle passport. 

Lumber and mining companies with big 
holdings near western national parks may 
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in the future enter the recreation business 
on a large scale. 


City accent expected 

Regional planning for recreation also will 
have to include more extensive state and 
city development of parks and recreation, 
especially in making more recreation areas 
available close to cities. Money now is 
available from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund to aid states. A diversified 
nationwide recreation capability is needed 
to give people more choices of places to go 
for the specific type of outdoor activity they 
desire. 

Most criticism of the National Park Serv- 
ice comes from conservationists who desire 
greater restrictions on mass access to the 
parks to ensure preservation of the re- 
sources, Some critics, however, think that 
more should be done to help the average 
park user. 

“A balance has to be achieved between 
preservation and use,’’ says Deputy Budget 
Director Hughes. ‘‘It wouldn’t be good if the 
park service concentrates just on preserva- 
tion. The system has to accommodate a 
large number of people who just want to 
see the parks from the roads.”’ 

Wider penetration urged 


Laurance Rockefeller maintains that no 
harm would be done by opening up a little 
more of some of the large parks to access 
by the average tourist. ‘‘People are trapped 
in the same areas of Yellowstone that were 
available almost a century ago,’’ he says. 

Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall (D) of Colorado, 
chairman of the House Interior Committee, 
points out another need: to curb the taking 
over of choice national park camping spots 
weekend after weekend by people living 
nearby. 

“These parks belong to the people,’’ Mr. 
Aspinall told me. ‘‘They don’t belong only 
to the people who live closest to them.”’ 

In my visits to park areas it became 
obvious that many of the people most in 
need of the values that can be obtained 
from a national park visit—such as big- 
city ghetto residents and other low-income 
families—appeared to be absent. 


Question posed 


The question came to mind: 

Is affluent America doing as much as it 
should to make the inspirational values of 
parks more available to those now left out? 
The answer to such a question may also help 
decide the kind of national park system 
America has by the year 2000. 

The ultimate answer rests not with Con- 
gress or the National Park Service, but with 
all the people. Their national parks —a 
unique American contribution—have played 
a relevant role in developing the kind of 
nation that exists today. By the way they 
live, the values they cherish, and the way 
they treat each other as well as their great 
resources—in all these ways Americans will 
decide the kinds of parks they will have 
tomorrow. 
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I5 How would you run 
the national parks? 


WASHINGTON 


“We hear plenty from the conservation 
groups about what is wrong with our poli- 
cies,’’ said a National Park Service official. 
‘‘But we rarely hear from the general public, 
the average park users, except when they’ve 
received bad service at a concession restau- 
rant in a park, or been bothered by a noisy 
campground neighbor.’’ 

The park service has been unable to con- 
duct public-opinion surveys of those who use 
national parks. Thus officials often have less 
information than needed to do the necessary 
long-range planning. 

[To help fill this need, and to give readers 
of this series an opportunity to express their 
views, key topics were presented in a full- 
page questionnaire. 

[Readers could mark a \/ in the squares 
that most nearly conformed to their ideas of 
how the park service should handle a par- 
ticular situation. If no single statement fully 
expressed their view on a subject, they could 
mark more than one square in each cate- 
gory. The questionnaire also provided space 
for additional comments. A summary and 
analysis of reader opinions concluded the 
series, ] 

The following categories were included in 
the questionnaire: 

1. Overcrowding. Although less than 5 
percent of each park is used for tourist 
conveniences, some national parks, such as 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, and 
the Everglades, are jammed with visitors 
in developed areas during most of the tour- 
ist season. To relieve overcrowding, the 
park service should: 

A. Build more campgrounds, lodges, and 
roads to take care of more people. [ ] 

B. Start a reservation system for camp- 
grounds. | 

C. Limit the stay in a campground to the 
number of days it takes to see the ma- 
jor attractions, with a maximum of 
three days. {I 

D. Reserve most of the campground space 
and visitor facilities for those who live 
more than 200 miles away. ia 

E. Take all campgrounds out of the parks 
and encourage development of private 
areas or use of national forests on the 
park fringes. 

F. Establish a limit for entrance to each 
park, much as you would for a theater. 
When a certain capacity is reached, a 
park would be closed and reopened only 


to fill vacancies. O 
G. Increase camping fees and entrance 
fees. fe) 
H. Leave things as they are. CJ 
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2. Services and attractions. Park users, 
planners, and some conservation groups dis- 
agree over what kind of accommodations, 
services, and recreation attractions should 
be provided in national parks. The park 
service should: 

A. Provide for additional low-cost over- 
night lodging facilities with the help of 
government subsidies if necessary. [| 

B. Provide for more visitor services such 
as stores, restaurants, coin laundries, 
etc. fe] 

C. Allow more entertainment such as con- 
certs, movies, organized recreation, 
conventions, and special events. Oo 

D. Reinstate the nightly firefall at Yosem- 
ite Valley that was stopped this year. [] 

E. Limit expansion of park or concession 
services to the basic needs of those who 
can be accommodated without over- 
crowding. 

F. Prohibit any entertainment that would 
tend to attract visitors to a central 
location. C 


3. Roads. The present road system in 
many national parks is not capable of 
taking care of increasing numbers of 
visitors, and some roads are not wide 
enough for trailers. Also, some U.S. high- 
ways go through sections of national parks. 
I believe: 

A. Absolutely no more new roads should 
be built in national parks. TC 

B. Any roads built should be of the primi- 
tive scenic type — narrow, low speed, 
and following rivers and the natural 
terrain. oO 

C. Interstate and other U.S. highways 
should be allowed to pass through na- 
tional parks, with turnouts provided so 
that cross-country travelers can have 
easy access to parks. im 

D. All U.S. highways should be removed 
from parks. Until this can be .accom- 
plished, fees should be charged on these 
roads to discourage through traffic. [] 

E. New transportation techniques, such as 
aerial tramways, rapid-transit systems, 
helicopters, monorails, and air-cushion 
systems, should be adopted for travel 
inside national parks. im 

F. All automobiles should be left out of 
crowded parks, and minibuses or other 
types of public transportation be pro- 
vided. 

G. A maximum speed limit of 35 m.p.h. 
should be the law in national parks, 
with lower limits on narrower roads. [] 

4. Roadside bears. Some people say it is 
disgraceful to make beggars of the black 
bears that roam the roadsides at Yellow- 
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stone National Park waiting for handouts 

from tourists. Others say that seeing these 

bears and their cute cubs along the high- 
ways is one of the highlights of a park visit. 

Feeding bears is against park regulations 

and also dangerous. The park service 

should: 

A. Leave the situation as it is. The visitors 
enjoy seeing the bears. im 

B. Trap bears that have taken up resi- 
dence in unnatural environments of 
highways and campgrounds and restore 
them to their natural habitats (even 
though this would mean many visitors 
might not see a bear); take away un- 
natural food sources by enforcing rules 
against feeding bears and by more fre- 
quent garbage pickups. 

C. Provide access points and _ lookouts 
where bears and other wildlife might 
be seen. Conduct prebreakfast and din- 
nertime ranger-guided tours to see wild- 
life at the best viewing hours. im 

5. Grizzly bears. Two young women were 
fatally mauled by grizzly bears at Glacier 
National Park last year. The park service 
should: 

A. Eliminate grizzlies from all national 
parks. 

B. Leave things as they are. Grizzlies have 
as much right to be in Glacier as do 
humans. 

C. Prohibit hikers from using parts of 
the park known to be inhabited by 
grizzlies. 

D. Eliminate all refuse dumps (which at- 
tract bears) from chalets, lodges, and 
back-country campsites. 

6. Wilderness. Large portions of most 
national parks will secon be designated by 
Congress as wilderness areas, to be pre- 
served for all time from building of roads, 
lodges, or permanent structures and from 
mechanical intrusions. But there is disagree- 
ment over how much of a park should be set 
aside and what should be allowed in wilder- 
ness areas. I believe: 

A. All of the present wilderness-type area 
in a park should be preserved; there 
should be no additional development at 
all on these lands; and wilderness should 
extend to the edge of roads. 

B. There should be a buffer area of at least 
one-quarter of a mile between roads or 
permanent buildings and the wilderness 
areas. im 

C. When designating wilderness areas, the 
park service should set aside sufficient 
land to provide for future developments 
such as new campgrounds, motor-nature 
trails, or self-guided nature trails. [] 

D. In places of exceptional scenic beauty 
which are inaccessible except to experi- 
enced mountaineers or by several-day 
hikes, aerial tramways should be built to 
allow more people to share these vistas, 
or to be used as starting points for hikes 
in the midst of wilderness country. 

E. Sufficient area should be left out of 
wilderness designation in order to per- 
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mit a few small, primitive chalet-type 
lodges and youth hostels. fe 


7. Government and private sector. Some 
people feel that the federal government is in 
unfair competition with private individuals 
in the field of recreation because such low 
fees are charged at campgrounds. (Most 
parks have only a $1 a day entry fee, and a 
$7 annual Golden Eagle permit allows visi- 
tors to spend an entire summer camping in 
parks.) The government should: 

A. Raise the Golden Eagle fee to $25. fal 
B. Charge nightly rates for use of public 
campgrounds in parks, in addition to 
the Golden Eagle fee. oO 
C. Turn campgrounds over to concession- 
aires for management and allow them 
to charge appropriate camping fees. [] 
D. Enter into partnership agreements with 
private companies and/or individuals to 
build public campgrounds and motels on 
the fringe of park areas. im 


8. Balances of nature. Among the tradi- 
tional purposes of national parks are provid- 
ing habitats for all native animals and main- 
taining the animals in a completely wild 
state for public enjoyment. Parks are not 
large enough, however, to provide all the 
necessities of life for some wildlife species 
such as elk, deer, and the large predators 
such as wolves and mountain lions. Some 
animal populations have become too large; 
others have disappeared. The National Park 
Service should: 

A. Let nature take its course. If a species 
cannot adapt to modern conditions, 
there is very little man can do to 
save it. 

B. Remove excess elk (by trapping or 
shooting) when they exceed the capac- 
ity of the range. Oo 

C. Provide food for the important species 
of wildlife, such as elk, moose, bison, 
and bighorn sheep, so that these popu- 
lations can be maintained at the highest 
levels possible. | 

D. Determine what human influences are 
causing wildlife problems, and develop 
park-management programs designed 
to offset man’s adverse impact. oO 

E. Eliminate nonnative plants and animals 
from park areas. 

Restore wolves, cougars, bears, and 
coyotes to park areas where they once 
were native. O 


9. Visitor-use information. 

A. Within the last year our family has 
visited one [] two ( three or more 0 
national parks. 

B. We stayed one day [] two days [] 
three or more days. 
We camped overnight in public camp- 
grounds accessible by road []; packed 
into primitive back-country camps [(]; 
stayed at lodges []; stayed outside the 
park. [| 

D. We traveled by automobile []; camper 
vehicle []; trailer []; public trans- 
portation. [] 

E. We visited no national parks. [] 

10. Other comments: 


lo The park service should... 


On Aug. 7, 1968, the Monitor in- 
vited readers to comment on key 
issues confronting the U.S. national 
parks. More than 2,000 replied. Here 
is a summary of the results. 


WASHINGTON 
“How would you run the national parks?’’ 


[The Christian Science Monitor posed this 
question to its readers at the close of its 
comprehensive series on the national parks. 
Within a month after the installment (chap- 
ter 15 of this booklet) appeared, the Monitor 
had received more than 2,000 completed 
questionnaires. ] 


Answers and comments poured in from 
all parts of the United States, from Europe, 
even from five GIs in Vietnam. Those re- 
sponding ranged in age from a 16-year-old 
to a Neenah (Wis.) octogenarian who said 
he still enjoys going into the national parks 
“with sleeping bag and tent.” 

These and other readers—2,192 in all— 
made it clear that they want their national 
parks preserved, even at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice or limitations on park use. 
And they want the quality of a park experi- 
ence improved for all visitors. They ex- 
pressed strong support for measures that 
would: 

® Drastically limit stays in park camp- 
grounds, and charge for their use (in addi- 
tion to entrance fees). 
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Young hikers on a trail in Isle Royale National 


Park (Michigan). 


@ Provide only narrow, scenic-type roads, 
with a maximum speed limit of 35 miles per 
hour. 

® Ban automobiles from the parks en- 
tirely, and provide forms of public trans- 
portation. 

Some questionnaires had answer boxes 
checked in red and black: Husbands and 
wives who could not agree used ink of dif- 
ferent colors. A reader in Mansfield, Pa., 
noted that answers on his questionnaire rep- 
resented views of 18 families who reached 
a consensus after a three-hour campfire dis- 
cussion while on a National Campers and 
Hikers Association outing. 

The questionnaire was not designed as a 
balanced statistical sample. Yet National 
Park Service officials and several private 
conservation leaders who have seen the 
results agree that the answers and sugges- 
tions of Monitor readers contain a wealth 
of material for careful study and analysis 
in considering future park policies. 

A total of 1,548 of those submitting 
questionnaires said they had visited at least 
one national park during the past year. 
Most others said they had visited parks in 
previous years, and planned more visits. 

While the vast majority appeared to be 
advocates of wilderness preservation, they 
did not seek to exclude those who see the 
parks via roads, campgrounds, or lodges. 

Park service officials and conservation 
leaders said the replies seemed to represent 
a wide variety of park users and potential 
users. Some readers urged providing for 
those not able to take long hikes into wil- 


derness areas. Others suggested finding 
ways to aid urban minority groups, espe- 
cially those who might not have financial 
means or transportation to visit the parks. 

“We do not yet need a single inflexible 
policy for all parks and recreation areas, 
but one that adjusts to demands,’’ com- 
mented A. H. Gibson of Midland, Mich. 

A number of readers suggested greater 
orientation and education for park users. 

“Require campers and backpackers to 
pass a test to obtain a license for camping 
without despoiling the scenery,’’ com- 
mented Mrs. Charles A. Eldon, of Los 
Altos, Calif. 

“Government itself should devote more 
time to informing the public about problems 
of the parks while people are at the parks— 
people will understand these problems if 
shown while they are there,’’ wrote Miss 
Vera K. Kuehne, of Manchester, Mo. 

“Something similar to the colonial Wil- 
liamsburg orientation film could be done in 
each national park to put a person in the 
right frame of mind for what he is to see,”’ 
stated Mrs. Colson E. Carr of Alexandria 
Bay, N.Y. ‘‘And it should be run not once 
a night, but continuously.”’ 
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According to National Park Service Di- 
rector George B. Hartzog Jr., the number 
of questionnaires received made it the larg- 
est public survey conducted on national park 
policy. 

“The answers show a sensitivity to the 
values that are preserved in the national 
park system, and that visitors are looking 
for a quality park experience,’’ Mr. Hartzog 
said. 

‘“‘And the results are evidence the people 
know that in order to experience it they may 
have to accept some regulation of their 
freedom to use it.” 

Survey results ‘‘indicate strong support 
for a park-management policy highly pro- 
tective of the wild areas and the native 
wildlife,’? commented Anthony Wayne Smith, 
president of the National Parks Association. 

“The readers also approve of the solution 
of the problem of overcrowding through dis- 
persing facilities into the surrounding public 
lands and even farther out into privately 
owned lands in the general region of parks.”’ 

Stewart M. Brandborg, executive director 
of the Wilderness Society, believes the re- 
sults show that ‘‘the people, given decisions 
among alternatives, are far out in front 
of the average government land manager 
who resigns himself to the invasion by a 
flood of humanity that could destroy the 
natural areas.”’ 

4 b b 

Readers had been encouraged in the in- 
structions to mark more than one square 
in each category if not single statement ful- 
ly expressed their views on a subject. Most 
took advantage of the suggestion. Many 
went even further and amended our state- 
ments to reflect their own opinions more 
exactly. 
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The column for comments frequently 
overflowed onto additional sheets or letters. 
One reader, Mrs. George E. Lien of Port 
Washington, N.Y., sent a five-page, single- 
spaced typewritten letter brimming with 
useful ideas gained from her family’s re- 
cent 9,000-mile tour of national parks. 

Following is a subject-by-subject resumé 
of survey results and selected comments. 
Numbers represent the total of options 
checked by readers (many of whom chose 
several options). 


1. Overcrowding 


The park service should: 
A. Build more campgrounds, lodges, 
and roads to take care of more 


people. 402 
B. Start a reservation system for 
campgrounds. 823 


C. Limit the stay in a campground to 
the number of days it takes to see 
the major attractions, with a 
maximum of three days. 950 
D. Reserve most of the campground 
space and visitor facilities for 
those who live more than 200 miles 
away. 387 
E. Take all campgrounds out of the 
parks and encourage development 
of private areas or use of national 
forests on the park fringes. 759 
F. Establish a limit for entrance to 
each park, much as you would for 
a theater. When a certain capacity 
is reached, a park would be closed 
and reopened only to fill vacan- 


cies. 801 
G. Increase camping fees and en- 

trance fees. 404 
H. Leave things as they are. 42 


Readers were especially selective on this 
subject. In Part A, many agreed on the need 
to build more campgrounds but crossed out 
‘Jodges”’ and ‘‘roads.’”’ In Part C, many sug- 
gested a limit on stays of 1, 5, or 10 days. 
Some readers, in checking Part E, deleted 
the first clause about campgrounds. 

Four of the five choices involving restric- 
tions received heavy votes. Readers’ en- 
dorsement of a reservation system surprised 
some park officials who have been hesitant 
about starting such a system in crowded 
campgrounds. 

Several readers noted that the best solu- 
tion to overcrowding of parks was population 
control. 

Mrs. Bradley Folsom of Hingham, Mass., 
suggested that ‘‘it might be feasible in the 
future to try a staggered method of vaca- 
tions so that everyone would not be visiting 
the areas in July and August, especially if 
schools were to extend the school year.”’ 

Mrs. Florence Radzinski of Montecito, 
Calif., criticized the park service for mis- 
takenly posting ‘‘Valley Camp Sites Full’ 
signs at the Yosemite Park entrance. She 
added: ‘‘My husband and I, much to our 
delight, found many empty camp sites. We 
felt sorry for those who might have turned 
away at the main gate because of the sign. 


Better communication within the park sys- 
tem is needed.”’ 

One advocate of more campground and 
lodge development stated the park service 
should be ashamed of ‘‘boasting that 98 per- 
cent of Yellowstone is undeveloped.’’ 

A reader in Arlington Heights, Il., was 
very much against having reservations sys- 
tems in national or state parks. ‘‘The 
parks belong to all the people and should 
be on a first-come, first-served basis,’’ the 
reader stated. 

Dr. G. B. Moment of Goucher College in 
Baltimore pointed out the problem of a res- 
ervation system: Cancellations and the 
vicissitudes of travel often delay arrivals. 

A California man offered an example of 
why stricter limitations are needed for 
campground use: ‘‘The campers next to us 
were set up for a six-week stay with three 
tents and a large ‘lounging’ area. They 
lived in a town 50 miles away and were en- 
joying a practically ‘free’ vacation—and 
had been doing so for years!” 


2. Services and attraction 
The park service should: 

A. Provide for additional low-cost 
overnight lodging facilities with 
the help of government subsidies 
if necessary. 304 

B. Provide for more visitor services 
such as stores, restaurants, coin 
laundries, etc. 132 

C. Allow more entertainment such as 
concerts, movies, organized recre- 
ation, conventions, and _ special 
events. 49 

D. Reinstate the nightly firefall at 
Yosemite Valley that was stopped 
this year. 339 

E, Limit expansion of park or con- 
cession services to the basic needs 
of those who can be accommo- 
dated without overcrowding. 

F. Prohibit any entertainment that 
would tend to attract visitors to 
a central location. 


1,844 


1,005 
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‘Just touch it and see why they call it sawgrass’ 


The views expressed on this subject con- 
tradict the common assumption that Amer- 
ican travelers insist on ‘‘creature comforts”’ 
above all else. Only 6 percent of all those 
replying wanted more visitor services in- 
side parks, and 84 percent would accept 
limiting the expansion of services to cover 
‘basic needs.’’ A number of readers fa- 
vored low-cost lodging, but did not approve 
of government subsidies. 

Some readers reacted vigorously against 
Part C, writing in ‘‘No! No! No!” to the 
idea of more organized recreation in the 
parks. 

‘Entertainment is not necessary — the 
park itself is the purpose of its being,” 
commented E. E. Parsons, of Winslow, 
Ariz. 

A reader in Playa Del Rey, Calif., noted 
at the end of Part F, ‘‘. . . but nature talks 
are O. K.”’ Several others commended the 
park service interpretive program. 


3. Roads 
I believe: 

A. Absolutely no more new roads 
should be built in national parks. 486 

B. Any roads built should be of the 
primitive scenic type—narrow, 
low speed, and following rivers 
and the natural terrain. 

C. Interstate and other U.S. high- 
ways should be allowed to pass 
through national parks, with turn- 
outs provided so that cross-country 
travelers can have easy access to 
parks. 233 

D. All U.S. highways should be re- 
moved from parks. Until this can 
be accomplished, fees should be 
charged on these roads to discour- 
age through traffic. 946 

E. New transportation techniques, 
such as aerial tramways, rapid- 
transit systems, helicopters, mono- 
rails, and air-cushion systems, 
should be adopted for travel inside 
national parks. 292 


1,407 


F. All automobiles should be left 
out of crowded parks, and mini- 
buses or other types of public 
transportation be provided. 642 

G. A maximum speed limit of 35 
m.p.h. should be the law in na- 
tional parks, with lower limits on 
narrower roads. 1,204 

Park service officials expressed satisfac- 
tion with the evidence of support for scenic 
roads and low speed limits in parks. The 
park service advocates this position, but it 
is opposed by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which wants, for safety factors, to build 
wide, high-speed highways in parks. 

“Visitors can’t enjoy the parks if they 
can’t see them, so they should slow down 
to the point where they can see them,’’ said 
park director Hartzog. ‘‘If people are in too 
big a hurry, they should take some other 
route and come back to the parks when they 
have sufficient time.’’ 

Mr. Hartzog was encouraged by the large 
number of readers who voted to leave all 
automobiles out of crowded parks. Plans are 
being considered to carry out such a system 
at some parks. 

“More people are traveling in camp trail- 
ers, so the parks should provide more con- 
nections for electricity, water, and sewage,”’ 
commented Lt. Col. and Mrs. E. L. Massie, 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. A man on Bain- 
bridge Island, Wash., suggested widening 
current roads for trailers and more traffic. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Channing P. Newell of 
Grossmont, Calif., had a different view. 
“Visitors to the parks should expect to 
leave their mobile houses, so-called ‘camp- 
ers,’ and house trailers outside the parks,” 
wrote the Newells. 

“The National Park Service should not 
and should not be expected to supply space, 
sanctuary, and facilities for such cumber- 
some personal paraphernalia. 

A New Yorker suggested that when there 
are U.S. highways within parks, ‘‘the toll 
should be so high that one would think twice 
before using the highway just to get some- 
where fast.”’ 

Some readers urged a total banning of 
motorcycles, ‘‘tote-goats,’’ and trail bikes 
from all trails in parks. 

Mrs. Sydney H. Baylor of Johnson, Vt., 
noted that ‘“‘it is evident the vandalism in 
parks is restricted to those areas where 
automobiles are permitted. Very seldom is 
anything destroyed along the foot trails.” 

4. Roadside bears 

The park service should: 

A. Leave the situation as it is. The 
visitors enjoy seeing the bears. 272 

B. Trap bears that have taken up 
residence in unnatural environ- 
ments of highways and camp- 
grounds and restore them to their 
natural habitats (even though 
this would mean many visitors 
might not see a bear); take away 
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unnatural food sources by enforc- 
ing rules against feeding bears 
and by more frequent garbage 
pickups. 

C. Provide access points and look- 
outs where bears and other wild- 
life might be seen. Conduct pre- 
breakfast and dinnertime ranger- 
guided tours to see wildlife at the 
best viewing hours. 1,570 

Another statistic that went contrary to 
many officials’ previous theories was the one 
showing large support for eliminating the 
roadside food-begging bears at Yellowstone. 
Park officials always have assumed that 
visitors’ desire to see bears along the 
roads was greater than any opposition to 
the practice. 

A number of readers wanted stricter pen- 
alties for disturbing wildlife at Yellowstone 
and in other parks. They also urged giving 
more publicity to the dangers from bear 
feeding and to the fact that it is illegal. 
Fines would be levied against offenders. 

Commented Miss La Verne Joiner Jackson 
of Palo Alto, Calif.: ‘‘It is the observing of 
the animals in their natural environment 
which brings the thrill, not disobeying the 
law.”’ 

Equally cogent was the terse statement 
of Mrs. Mary Carr Scales of Orinda, Calif.: 
‘‘Teach people, not bears.”’ 


1,003 


5. Grizzly bears 


The park service should: 
A. Eliminate grizzlies from all na- 
tional parks. 104 
B. Leave things as they are. Griz- 
zlies have as much right to be in 
Glacier as do humans. 873 
C. Prohibit hikers from using parts 
of the park known to be inhabited 
by grizzlies. 935 
D. Eliminate all refuse dumps 
(which attract bears) from cha- 
lets, lodges, and back-country 
campsites. 1,558 


Despite two fatal attacks on campers by 
grizzly bears last year at Glacier National 
Park, few survey participants suggested 
elimination of bears from the parks. 

A resident of Ann Arbor, Mich., stated 
that although he once had been mauled by 
a grizzly bear, he still believes that grizzlies 
have the right to be in parks. 

A Harvard University student commented 
that part of a park might be set aside for 
camping and part for the original animals, 
““‘perhaps closed off to people for safety and 
welfare of both.”’ 

The grizzly presents one of the most dif- 
ficult of all problems for park officials. 
Elimination of refuse dumps used by bears 
and complete incineration of garbage might 
drive some bears into campgrounds. At 
Glacier, certain back-country trails fre- 
quented by grizzlies have been closed this 
summer for short periods of time. Much 
research on grizzly habits is needed, say 
park officials. 


Wilderness 

All of the present wilderness-type 
area in a park should be pre- 
served; there should be no addi- 
tional development at all on these 
lands; and wilderness should ex- 


Pa 


tend to the edge of roads. 1,033 
B. There should be a buffer area of 

at least one-quarter of a mile be- 

tween roads or permanent build- 

ings and the wilderness areas. 531 


C. When designating wilderness 
areas, the park service should set 
aside sufficient land to provide for 
future developments such as new 
campgrounds, motor nature trails, 
or self-guided nature trails. 727 

D. In places of exceptional scenic 
beauty which are inaccessible ex- 
cept to experienced mountaineers 
or by several-day hikes, aerial 
tramways should be built to allow 
more people to share these vistas, 
or to be used as starting points for 
hikes in the midst of wilderness 
country. 540 

E. Sufficient area should be left out 
of wilderness designation in order 
to permit a few small, primitive 
chalet-type lodges and _ youth 
hostels. 840 

Replies on this subject provided a wide 
range of opinion, although most readers de- 
sired preservation of all the present wilder- 
ness-type area in a park. 

The question of extending the wilderness 
provoked conflicting replies. 

“The theory of saving millions of acres 
for a few hardy hikers is wrong,’’ said a 
correspondent from Florence, Ore. 

Commented David Lassiter, Isle of Palms, 
S.C.: “The parks are practically ‘sacred’ 
areas, and should be preserved ‘as is’ as 
much as possible. Leave the wilderness 
areas ‘wild.’ Let private enterprise provide 
the necessary concessions, entertainment, 
and other public facilities outside the parks.” 

The subject of aerial tramways or other 
mechanized means of access into inacces- 
ible areas also evoked spirited comment. 
Advocates, however, usually added an “‘if.” 

“I favor 6 D only if it can be shown that 
such tramways would not disturb the sur- 
roundings,”’ footnoted D. M. Weible of Sher- 
man, Oaks, Calif. 

Miss Rita E. Owen of Washington com- 
mented: ‘I would personally like to travel 
over parks by monorail; but only if a magic 
wand could be waved, and the monorail dis- 
mantled, or disintegrated, immediately 
afterward.”’ 

Several readers suggested that elderly 
people should have the benefit of lodges and 
tramways. ‘‘We should not be afraid of them, 
but resort more to aerial lifts, etc., where 
rugged terrain makes road-building expen- 


sive,’’ said Perry J. Brown of St. Paul, 
Minn. 
The idea of providing small, primitive 


chalet-type lodges and youth hostels in wild 
areas drew many favorable comments. 
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7. Charges 
The government should: 

A. Raise the Golden Eagle fee to 
$25. 533 

B. Charge nightly rates for use of 
public campgrounds in parks, in 
addition to the Golden Eagle 
fee. 897 

C. Turn campgrounds over to con- 
cessionaires for management and 
allow them to charge appropriate 
camping fees. 81 

D. Enter into partnership § agree- 
ments with private companies 
and/or individuals to build public 
campgrounds and motels on the 
fringe of park areas. 946 


A theme running through many comments 
and substantiated by the results of the ques- 
tionnaire is the large number of visitors 
willing to pay fees higher than the present 
$7 Golden Eagle permit, which covers a full 
year’s visits to the national parks. Some peo- 
ple felt the Golden Eagle permit should cost 
more than $7, but not as high as $25. 

On the other hand many opposed fees that 
were too high for the average individual. 

“Relatively low cost makes national park 
camping very desirable for large families 
on low budgets,’’ wrote a Claremont, Calif., 
reader. 


A comment from Alamogordo, N.M., read: 
‘“‘During our stays in the parks we met many 
students, teachers, foreign students, etc., 
who were truly enjoying the parks and prob- 
ably could not afford higher fees.” 

“We cannot now afford travel to national 
parks,’’ commented a man in Lansing, Mich. 
“But it’s nice to think that they will be there 
if ever we can.’ 

Concern was expressed for the urban poor. 

Henry Abarbanel of Princeton University 
commented: ‘‘Visiting national parks and 
monuments is primarily a white person’s 
adventure. The park service should bring 
the parks to the attention of poor people and 
ghetto dwellers and, if possible, organize 
and help fund visits of these citizens to their 
parks.”’ 

“The outdoors does not belong to the 
middle class,’’ added a man from New York 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Morse of Rockton, 
Ill., suggested there be a minimum fee for 
a three-night campground stay, together 
with a limitation on the Golden Eagle per- 
mit allowing no more than a 10-day stay 
in each park. 

“A visitor would be both encouraged to 
stay at a campsite long enough to fully 
appreciate the glories all around him, and 
yet be forced to move on after a reasonable 
length of time to provide room for others,”’ 
wrote the Morses. 

Another version of this idea came from 
a Hagerstown, Md., reader: ‘‘Entrance fees 
should be high. If a person hurries through 
the park using its roads only as a scenic 
highway, no refund. If he stays a sufficient 
time to enjoy the park, most of the en- 


trance fee is refunded on exit. If he over- 
stays—no refund.” 

Many readers opposed turning over 
campgrounds to concessionaires for man- 
agement and charging of fees. Readers felt 
this would result in crowded, dirty, and 
overpriced campgrounds. 

Park director Hartzog said that, because 
of a shortage of personnel, the park service 
is planning to turn some campgrounds over 
to concessionaires to ‘‘operate’’ and to per- 
form the actual maintenance work. But 
the park service will continue to set high 
maintenance standards, determine the 
rates, design the campgrounds, and reha- 
bilitate them every few years. Rangers and 
naturalists also will remain to help visitors. 


8. Balances of nature 

The park service should: 

A. Let nature take its course. If a 
species cannot adapt to modern 
conditions, there is very little man 
can do to save it. 119 

B. Remove excess elk (by trapping 
or shooting) when they exceed the 
capacity of the range. 807 

C. Provide food for the important 
species of wildlife, such as elk, 
moose, bison, and bighorn sheep, 
so that these populations can be 
maintained at the highest levels 
possible. 670 

D. Determine what human influences 
are causing wildlife problems, 
and develop park-management 
programs’ designed to _ offset 
man’s adverse impact. 1,878 
Eliminate nonnative plants and 
animals from park areas. 356 
Restore wolves, cougars, bears, 
and coyotes to park areas where 
they once were native. 708 

Park officials and conservation leaders 
expressed surprise at most readers’ evident 
awareness of the complicated problems of 
maintaining wildlife in the parks. Eighty-six 
percent of those responding wanted the park 
service to develop management programs 
designed to offset man’s adverse impact. 

Also unexpected was the large number 
choosing the option of restoring predators 
to parks where they once were native. 
However, some readers objected specifi- 
cally to reinstating wolves. 

Doug Roberts of Pullman, Wash., advo- 
cated that the park service purchase more 
winter range to help with the wildlife food 
problem. 


9, Visitor information 

A. Within the past year 497 families re- 
ported visiting one park; 413 visited two 
parks; 638 visited three or more. 

B. Replies showed that 392 families stayed 
one day; 317 stayed two days; 762 stayed 
three or more days. 

C. For accommodations, 698 families 
camped overnight in public camp- 
grounds accessible by road; 333 packed 
into primitive back-country camps; 372 
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stayed at lodges; 
the park. 

D. For transportation to parks, 1,235 fam- 
ilies traveled by automobile; 130 by 
camper vehicle; 155 by trailer; 77 by 
public transportation. 

E. Of those answering the questionnaire, 
541 said they had visited no national 
park in the past year. 

That 60 percent of readers taking part in 
the survey had camped either in public 
campgrounds or the back-country was of 
great interest to park officials and conser- 
vation leaders as possibly indicating a trend 
away from use of lodges and motel accom- 
modations inside the parks. 

Another result of significance is that 638 
of the 1,548 readers whose families had vis- 
ited the parks stayed three or more days. 
This will be helpful to the park service in 
making planning decisions. 

“TI am single, in the Army, and in Viet- 
nam, so I can’t answer No. 9,’ wrote Ist 
Lt. L. J. Pryor. ‘‘However,’”’ he added, ‘“‘I 
hope some day to use the parks a great 
deal.”’ bs b&b 


443 stayed outside 


Many reader comments showed acute 
awareness that preservation of parks and 
conservation values requires continued citi- 
zen participation in making policy. 

‘‘We need a land ethic,’’ wrote Joseph 
Papa of Los Gatos, Calif. ‘‘We need more 
leadership in government. I notice none of 
the candidates seem to be addressing the 
issue.”’ 

“T saved all the national parks articles in 
the series and wrote to my congressman, 
giving my sentiments,’’ said Guy W. Grif- 
fith of Richmond, Va. 

“The National Park Service is doing a 
good job but can do better if it is better 
informed on what people want,’’ com- 
mented Emanuel Fritz of Berkeley, Calif. 

Other comments pointed to the need for 
citizens to treat the parks and wildlife, as 
well as other visitors, with respect and con- 
sideration. 

Mrs. Lewis F. Smith of Cheshire, Conn., 
wrote that ‘‘there are few places left where 
we can enjoy nature’s beauty without man’s 
ruining it with his noise and refuse. I guess 
we will have to change the people to make 
the parks better.” 

A reader in Salt Lake City noted: ‘‘Edu- 
cate the public as to: (1) what to expect in 
the park; (2) how to conduct themselves re- 
garding their fellow man, the wildlife, and 
premises; (3) obey the golden rule of life.”’ 

Roy H. Hessen, director of People for Con- 
servation, a citizen organization in Merrick, 
N.Y., said that the Monitor park series had 
prompted his group to draft a series of policy 
proposals for improvement of national 
parks, and to send the proposals to the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Summed up Mrs. Edward E. Eschenroe- 
der of Largo, Fla.: ‘‘The most important 
thing is the realization that we the people 
have a responsibility if the privilege of using 
our parks is to be continued.”’ 
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A little more than a century ago, land- and notwithstanding the difficulties which 
scape architect Frederick Law Olmsted now interpose, hundreds resort to it an- 
wrote a prophetic report about a federal nually. Before many years if proper facili- 
area called Yosemite in California. Con- ties are offered, these hundreds will be- 
gress and President Lincoln had just grant- come thousands and in a century the whole 
ed California the right to preserve the number of visitors will be counted by the 
scenic marvels of the area, mainly giant millions. 

Sequoia trees, then being threatened by “An injury to the scenery so slight that 
commercial exploitation. it may be unheeded by any visitor now, 

Said Olmsted, also famed as planner of will be one of deplorable magnitude when 
New York City’s Central Park: its effect upon each visitor’s enjoyment is 

“It is but 16 years since the Yosemite multiplied by these millions. But again, the 
was first seen by a white man. Several slight harm which the few hundred visitors 
visitors have since made a journey of sev- of this year might do, if no care were 
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taken to prevent it, would not be slight if it 
should be repeated by millions. .. .” 

The Olmsted prophecy of millions of visi- 
tors to Yosemite—which at the time must 
have seemed sheer fantasy—is today merely 
a routine statistic. Yosemite, now a national 
park, drew 2,238,000 visitors last year. Total 
attendance at the 32 national parks which 
were operational in 1968 was nearly 40 
million. 

But the Olmsted warning of injury to the 
scenery from those millions of visitors to 
come currently presents the half-century-old 
National Park Service with its greatest chal- 
lenge ever: how to provide for the increase 
of visitors without ruining the parks and 
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spoiling the enjoyment of those very visitors 
for whom they have been preserved. 

Concern over the problem, however, 
should not obscure recognition of achieve- 
ment. As the worldwide pioneer in the 
national-parks concept, the United States 
has set aside for public use some 265 natural, 
recreational, and historical areas totaling 
more than 27 million acres. 

The first national park, Yellowstone, was 
established in 1872, when the nation was 
more interested in taming the wilderness 
than preserving it. 

Hub of today’s expanded park system is 
still the national parks themselves. For the 
most part they include outstanding natural 
features, vast primitive areas, many species 
of wild animals, and certain unique char- 
acteristics. 

Most of the parks afford a wide variety of 
opportunity to visitors—back-country wilder- 
ness camping; horseback trail riding; public 
campgrounds; fishing; bird and animal 
watching; or sight-seeing from roads and 
lookouts. These are the purposes for which 
they were founded. With rare exceptions 
commercial development of resources and 
hunting are prohibited. 

A 33rd national park, Guadalupe, in west- 
ern Texas, has been authorized by Congress 
but consists of private land not yet pur- 
chased. A 34th park (Redwood, in Califor- 
nia) and a 35th (North Cascades, in Wash- 
ington) were added by Congress in 1968. 

A number of the 82 national monuments 
almost equal the national parks. Such monu- 
ments (not to be confused with sites like the 
Washington Monument) are lands set aside 
out of the public domain which have unusual 
scientific, historic, or archaeological signifi- 
cance. They can be established by the presi- 
dent or by Congress. (Only Congress can 
authorize a national park.) 

The term “‘recreation area’’ was originally 
given to federal water-impoundment sites 
such as Lake Mead. The term now applies to 
national seashores (such as Cape Cod and 
Cape Hatteras), national lakeshores, scenic 
riverways (Ozark), and parkways (Blue 
Ridge, Natchez Trace). Priority in manage- 
ment is given to mass recreation opportun- 
ity. Newly created recreation areas gen- 
erally have been close to population centers. 

Although national parks, monuments, and 
recreation areas often include historical 
points of interest, the term ‘‘historical area”’ 
applies specifically to areas preserved for 
their place in history. 

The national-park system may receive the 
most publicity and have the most unique 
areas, But it comprises only a small part of 
the total recreation potential of the United 
States. Lands managed by the Forest Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
large recreation use, as do areas of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Army Corps of 
Engineers, and Interior Department Bureaus 
of Reclamation, Land Management, and 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Every state 
also has numerous public and privately 
owned parks and recreation areas. 
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